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Wildflower, Wildflower, blowing shy 
In the deep wood’s quiet keeping, 
Shall I bring you home to die? 

Shall I sleep if Jou are sleeping? 
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WILDFLOWER MAIDEN 


Where the pine with ponderous shade Wildwood Heart I would not capture 
Holds the dew his shadow under, For my own, your mystery; 

In the twilight he has made, I Would feel no other rapture 

I will leave you in Your wonder. Than to love,—and let you be. 





—Archibald Rutledge 
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| ee ledges 


HEN winter winds 

blow there is pro- 
tection and warmth from 
Evergreens only. More- 
over, the dark green 
makes a fine background 
for the display of flower- 
ing beauty that Spring 
and Summer bring. A 
few of the best hedges are 
pictured here, but write 
us your problem and we 
will write you our recom- 
mendations for definite 
cases. 


JAPANESE YEW HEDGE 


This is the hardiest of the 
Yews and should give to Amer- 
ica the fine hedges the English 
Yew gives to Europe. It con- 
tinues putting on new growth 
all summer, so may be pruned 
with sharp knife or shears at 
any time. Allow it to grow 
about two to four inches each 
year—no more. Keep the bot- 
tom wider than the top. 


A HEDGE OF HEMLOCK 
—Soft and Dense 

One of the finest Evergreen 
Hedges. Trim it so as to be 
wide at the bottom and nar- 
row at top. Can be sheared 
at any time during summer. 
Allow it to grow 4 to 6 inches 
a year—cut off the rest of the 
new growth. To avoid a for- 
mal effect, prune in June or 
early July, so that late sum- 
mer growth will hide the 
wounds, 


ARBORVITAE (Thuja) 


This makes a fine hedge in 
the North. Prune any time 
during the Summer. Cut in- 
side the surface—do not muti- 
late the foliage itself. Can 
be kept to narrow width. 
Should increase about 2 or 3 
inches height each year. 








Hemlock 


Retinospora 
JAPANESE CYPRESS (Retinospora) 


Like the above, but better adapted to warm cli- 
mate. Can be allowed to grow 4 to 6 inches a year 


and still remain dense and bushy. 












Kelsey’s 1936 Short Guide 


To the Best Varieties of Trees, Shrubs, Plants 


Contains 36 large pages, 100 photos, half in full color. 
hardy plants, shrubs, vines, trees and evergreens. 
Iowa (50 cents west of that State). 


Please mention American Forests. 


Lists the best of 
FREE to points east of 

















EVERGREEN BARGAINS 
FOR HEDGES AND SCREENS 


“B. & B.” = Balled, burlapped specimens. 
“X” = One transplanting (bare root). 


FIR (Abies) 
Balsam Fir (100) (1,000) 
12 to 18 inches X $ 5.00 $ 35.00 
Nikko Fir (Brachyphilla) 


10 to 12 inches X__. 10.00 90.00 
Concolor Fir (White Fir) 

10 to 15 inches XX _ 20.00 150.00 

2to 3 feet, B. & B. 80.00 550.00 
Douglas Fir 

12 to 15 in., XX bushy. 15.00 100.00 

15 to 18 in., XX bushy. 20.00 120.00 

4to 5 feet, B. & B. 180.00 

6 to 7 feet, B. & B. 230.00 

SPRUCE (Picea) 

White 

18 to 24 inches X 8.00 40.00 
Norway 

12 to 18 inches X 7.00 32.00 

18 to 24 inches X 8.00 40.00 

15 to 18 inches XX 10.00 90.00 
Colorado Blue 

9 to 12 inches X 8.00 55.00 

12 to 18 inches X_.. 9.00 60.00 


12 to 15 in., XX bushy. 28.00 250.00 
Engelmann Blue 


9 to 12 inches XX 8.00 50.00 
PINES (Pinus) 
Austrian 
7 to 18 inches X 10.00 70.00 
Red (Resinosa) 
2to3 feet X _... 10.00 90.00 
2to3 feet XXX. 20.00 150.00 
2to 3 feet, B. & B.. 50.00 475.00 
3 to 3% feet, B. & B. 100.00 900.00 
2 to 3% feet, B. & Bi 600.00 
Scotch Pine 
16 to 24 inches X 6.00 28.00 
ARBORVITAE (Thuja) 
American 
15 to 18 in. XX bushy 16.00 140.00 
18 to 24 in. XX bushy. 24.00 200.00 
4 to 5 feet, B. & B. 100.00 
Pyramidal 
10 to 15 inches X .. 15.00 140.00 
YEW (Taxus) 
Upright Japanese Yew 
12 to 15 inches XX... 30.00 300.00 
18 to 24 inches XX. 60.00 500.00 
Brevifolia (Dwarf—for edging) 
8 to 12 in., B. & B.._. ~50.00 400.00 
15 to 18 in., B. & B... 100.00 
HEMLOCK (Tsuga) 
18 to 36 inches X__.. 20.00 150.00 
18 to 24 inches XX _ 40.00 250.00 


3 to 4 feet, B. & B. 70.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Established 
in 1878 


Fifty Church Street, New York City 


Member American 
Association Nurserymen 
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For forests, resorts, estates, small communities, bridges, 
trestles, snow-sheds—wherever men can walk and find a 
supply of water. 


PACIFIC 


PORTABLE 


PUMPERS 


have the highest weight efficiency of all portable pumpers— 
MORE POWER WITH LESS WEIGHT. 


They are approved by every forestry and conservation organ- 
ization in America. 






Always dependable, always ready for instant service, simple 
to operate, they lead all other portable fire-fighting equip- 
ment in popularity and sales through sheer merit and 
efficiency. 


Sturdily built, they stand the gaff where the going is tough- 
est and less efficient equipment becomes useless. 


Send for illustrated catalog of any model desired. 


PACIFIC 


Pacolized 


FORESTRY HOSE 


PATENTS PENDING 


The BEST Lightweight Linen Hose 



















Weighs only 13 Ibs. to the 100 feet. 
Proof against mildew. Can’t rot. 
This hose was developed by us 
to meet the exacting needs of 
forest fire fighters who must 
have absolutely depend- 
able light weight hose. 


Send for Special Litera- 
ture describing this re- 
markable hose. 


CAN’T ROT 
WON’T MILDEW 


Manufactured in Seattle, U. S. A., by 


PROTECTION! 





TYPE “Y” PACIFIC PUMPER 
High Speed Motor, 9.3 H.P. 
63 G.P.M. Weight 70 Lbs. 





TYPE “A” PACIFIC PUMPER 
Lightest Fire Fighting Unit 
25 .M Weight 38 Lbs. 





TYPE “N” PACIFIC PUMPER 
The Old Reliable—Over 5000 in Use 
G.P.M Weight 70 Lbs. 





TYPE “U” PACIFIC PUMPER 


4 Cylinder, 4 Cycle. Holds Record for 


Weight Efficiency 
100 G.P.M. Weight i75 Lbs. 





TYPE “Z” PACIFIC PUMPER 
Air-cooled Four Cycle Motor 
40 G.P.M. Weight 125 Lbs. 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF PORTABLE FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES IN AMERICA 
When Writing Advertisers—Mention AMERICAN FORESTS 
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This map of southwestern Oregon portrays how the O and C lands (black and shaded subdivisions) check- 
erboard a broad strip through the greatest virgin forest left in America and how their location controls the 
management of this forest as a whole. Although the O and C lands are too rough and mountainous for 
successful homesteading and are valuable chiefly. for their forests, Congress has declared them agricultural and 
open to entry, with the result that a great public resource is being misused and dissipated, poverty stricken 
settlers are a heavy relief burden and intelligent forest management in western Oregon is virtually blocked. 
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THE OREGON CHECKMATE 


HOW THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS BLOCKING THE CONSERVATION 
OF THE NATION’S GREATEST REMAINING FOREST 


By OviD BUTLER 


that step the Cascades down to the Pacific in west- 

ern Oregon are some two and a quarter million 
acres of timberland which the people of the United States 
regained twenty years ago from an old land grant to the 
Oregon and California Railroad Company. If the thousand 
and one parts of this land scattered through eighteen coun- 
ties of the state were put together in a solid body, they 
would form a wooded domain almost the size of Connecticut. 

The history of this resource—known locally today as 
“OQ and C lands”—forms as unsavory a tale as is to be 
found in recent annals of public land management. It is 
a tale flavored with stupid legislation, political chicanery, 
supine administration, crucified homesteaders and forest 
devastation as ruthless as that of the timber pirates of old. 
And the wonder of it all is that, in this day of conserva- 
tion ascendency, the people of the United States who own 
the lands do not know what is happening to them. 

The O and C lands are rich lands. Their chief wealth is 
and always has been timber as fine and valuable as grows 
on this continent. Those sections that have not been scalped 
by fire and ax form an integral part of the greatest virgin 
forest left to the American people—a forest of 300,000,- 
000,000 feet, fifty-five per cent of which is publicly owned. 
Nowhere else in the whole United States can be found so 
much intermixed public and private forest within an equal 
area. It contains more standing timber than is in all the 
Rocky Mountain states from Canada to Mexico. 

The O and C lands form alternate blocks in a giant 
causeway running north and south through the heart of this 
forest. The map on the opposite page shows them in bold 
relief as they checker the southwestern portion of the state. 
Only a glance is needed to grasp how organically they 
control the forest management of the region as a whole. 
This is the board on which Uncle Sam is blindly moving 
his pawns to destroy a great resource and to checkmate 
conservation in western Oregon. 

The O and C lands are “hot acres.” In Oregon, you will 
be told, they are so politically hot that the Congress of the 
United States, much less the Oregon legislature, does not 
dare to touch them. Whatever the facts on that score, the 
record through twenty years of federal stewardship of O 
and C lands is conspicuous by the absence of any real 
effort on the part of Congress, or on the part of five differ- 
ent administrations, or on the part of six different Secre- 


(hat step the Casa a wide strip of mountain ranges 


taries of the Interior to correct a situation that is dissipat- 
ing the greatest remaining forest in the United States. Even 
Secretary Ickes, champion of conservation that he professes 
to be, has thus far failed to raise his voice publicly against 
a federal policy that makes his own department a party to 
land devastation as destructive as can be found in the 
country. 

The story of these O and C lands reaches back almost to 
the Civil War. The high lights of this story are necessary 
to a clear picture of the legislative forces that today hold 
the lands in their grip. Late in the 60’s, Congress in order 
to promote the building by private initiative of a railroad 
from Portland, Oregon, to the northern boundary of Cali- 
fornia, there to connect with the Central Pacific Railroad, 
and an additional [ine from Portland to Astoria on the sea- 
coast, passed a series of acts which gave to the building 
company, in addition to land required for a 200 foot right- 
of-way, the non-mineral public lands in all odd numbered 
sections within a strip thirty miles wide on both sides of 
the right-of-way, making a strip totaling sixty miles wide 
and 250 miles long. The amount of land embraced in this 
grant totaled in round figures 4,000,000 acres. 

On the basis of these acts, a railroad company was or- 
ganized known as the Oregon and California Railroad Com- 
pany. One condition of the grant was that the railroad 
company after receiving title to the lands should sell them 
to actual settlers at $2.50 an acre. The early organization 
and financing of the railroad encountered a somewhat vica- 
rious and uncertain career. After a twenty year struggle 
with financing, the Oregon and California Railroad Com- 
pany went into the hands of a receiver. In 1887, it was 
taken over by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which assumed the benefits and conditions of the grant and 
within a few years completed the building of the railroad 
to the California boundary. 

By the time the Southern Pacific acquired the railroad 
and its supporting grant, the Oregon and California Rail- 
road Company had sold the best and most accessible agri- 
cultural lands embraced in the grant. Those remaining 
were largely timberlands. In those days, timber in western 
Oregon was a drug on the market and heavily timbered 
land was not an attractive agricultural prospect. But when, 
during the 90's, the rising tide of timber speculation began 
to reach the coast, the grant lands became more and more 
in demand and the Southern Pacific Company was able to 
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An example of the results of the government’s policy in the 
handling of O and C lands—magnificent forests burned and set- 


tlers whose only money crop is county, State or Federal relief. 


sell many timbered sections at prices $10 to $25 an acre 
above the statutory price set by the granting act. 

Local speculation in timberlands apparently was well on 
the upgrade in January, 1903, when the Southern Pacific 
Railroad caused consternation among the local people by 
announcing that it had withdrawn all its grant lands from 
sale. This action, the local people felt, was an unwar- 
ranted blockade of development. E. H. Harriman, president 
of the railroad, later justified the company’s action by stat- 
ing it was the purpose of the company to hold the lands as 
a future source of timber for railroad ties and not for spec- 
ulation. “We will let other people cut the forest,” he said. 
“We will use the ties from their ground and when the time 
comes we intend to have a reserve with which we can main- 
tain these great transportation 
lines for those that come after 
that they may not accuse us of 
wasting the resources which we 
had at our command.” 

Mr. Harriman’s statement was 
the signal for an open revolt 
on the part of local communi- 
ties, which foresaw a growing 
business in land and _ timber 
speculation cut short. Charges 
were made that the company 
had violated its grant not only 
by refusing to sell the grant 
lands but by having negotiated 
past sales at more than $2.50 
an acre. A memorial was sent 
to the President of the United 
States and to Congress, openly 
charging violation of the grant 
and requesting Congress to 
cancel it. 

Out of this turmoil of local 
indignation came an investiga- 
tion by the Attorney General 
of the United States and pas- 
sage of a joint resolution by 
Congress under date of April 





30, 1908, directing the Attor- 
ney General to lay claim to 
the grant lands on the grounds 
of violation of grant terms and 
to test the government’s claim 
by appropriate court action. 
There followed years of litiga- 
tion during which the case was 
carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In 1915, 
the Court handed down its de- 
cision sustaining the govern- 
ment’s charge of violating the 
grant and leaving it to Con- 
gress to pass an appropriate 
act revesting in the government 
title to all grant lands which 
the railroad company had not 
already sold. 

This prospect fanned local 
interest. Here were several 
million acres of heavily tim- 
bered land  checkerboarding 
eighteen Oregon counties com- 
ing back into the Public Do- 
main. What would the govern- 
ment do with them? The fact 
that knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the lands and the amount of timber they contained 
was meager apparently did not depreciate the value of the 
resource in the public mind. The land commissioner of 
the railroad testified that the company had sold something 
over a million acres and that ninety-nine per cent of the 
lands remaining were non-agricultural, although nineteen 
per cent possibly were subject to grazing. In the end the 
Court had to rest on a stipulated statement of fact in re- 
spect to the acreage to which the company had been entitled 
under the original grant. This was placed at 3,727,890 
acres, of which 2,360,000 acres remained undisposed of 
and subject to revestment. As to timber involved, the esti- 
mates of witnesses ranged all the way from ten to seventy- 
five billion feet valued at from $10,000,000 to $230,000,000. 
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An O and C homesteader in live timber attempting to clear a small plot of 
submarginal land. Burning the slash resulting from these misguided efforts has 


been the source of many forest fires. 
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With timber values rising, this unknown wealth of forest 
resources was of great local concern. 

Of equal interest locally was the question of taxes. The 
railroad company had been paying taxes to the counties on 
these lands during the time it held title to them. Now that 
they were to be taken back by the government, the counties 
were faced with the prospect of a heavy and permanent loss 
of taxes. Oregon people were alert to this contingency. 
Meetings were held, resolutions passed and pressure brought 
to bear upon Congress not to add the lands to the National 


the Interior “after due examination in the field” should 
classify the land into three classes: One, power site lands— 
those chiefly valuable for waterpower sites; two, timber- 
lands,—those lands containing 300,000 feet or over of tim- 
ber to the forty acre subdivision; and, three, agricultural 
lands,—all remaining lands. 

The power site lands, negligible in point of area, were 
withdrawn from entry. The lands embraced in classes 
two and three were put upon the block for disposal and 
exploitation under the following procedure: Those in class 





A bird’s-eye-view of the O and C country, which Congress by special act declared agricultural and open to homestead entry. 
Claims that contain less than 300,000 feet of timber to the forty acres, the act provides, are subject to immediate entry. To 
open for settlement lands bearing heavier stands, the Act directs the government to sell the timber as rapidly as possible. 


Forests for permanent forest management but to pass leg- 
islation that would continue their distribution to settlers 
in blocks of 160 acres at the old price of $2.50 an acre. 
Easy exploitation that would get the lands back on the 
county tax rolls as quickly as possible was, according to 
Oregon, the fair and proper stewardship for Uncle Sam 
to exercise. 

On June 9, 1916, Congress passed the revestment statute 
known as the Chamberlain-Ferris Act. This appears to 
have been a compromise between eastern and western view- 
points in which the westerners having a majority on the 
Public Lands Committee got the best of the bargain. After 
laying claim to the lands in the name of the people of 
the United States, the act provided that the Secretary of 


three, which Congress declared were agricultural merely 
because they contained less than 300,000 feet of standing 
timber to the forty acres, were thrown open to immediate 
entry under the general homestead laws, patents to issue 
upon cultivation satisfactory to the Secretary and upon pay- 
ment of $2.50 an acre by the entryman. Class two lands— 
those containing 300,000 feet and over of standing timber 
to the forty—the act provided, should be withheld from 
entry until the timber had been sold and cut when they 
should be thrown open to homestead entry free of cost to 
the entryman. 

To remove the timber so that the lands might be avail- 
able to settlers, the Secretary of the Interior was directed 
to sell it for cash “at such times, in such quantities and 
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under such plan of public competitive bidding as in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior may produce the 
best results.” What was meant by “best results” is not 
clear. Presumably the best and quickest returns, since a 
proviso was attached to this section requiring that the 
timber should be sold as rapidly as reasonable prices 
could be secured. In brief, Congress, notwithstanding the 
fact that the lands were mainly valuable for timber and 
too rough and rocky for cultivation or the maintenance of 
homesteads, declared them to be agricultural under the 
law and stripped of their timber as quickly as possible. 

Then followed a section of the act providing that all 
taxes unpaid and accrued on the lands at the time of re- 
vestment should be paid the counties concerned from the 
United States Treasury when the Secretary of the Interior 
should deter- 
mine and 
certify the 
amounts. The 
railroad com- 
pany had 
stopped pay- 
ing taxes on 
O and C lands 
in 1912, ap- 
parently . fore- 
seeing that it 
might be com- 
pelled to for- 
feit the grant. 
No taxes, 
therefore, had 
been paid for 
the years 
1913, 1914and 
1915. The to- 
tal sum later 
claimed by the 
counties and 
paid by the 
gover n- 
ment was $1,- 
571,044. 

So much for 
methods of 
disposing of 
the land and 
timber and for 
settlement in 
lieu of unpaid 
taxes. The remainder of the act dealt with the disposition 
of the moneys coming to the government from the sale of 
O and C lands and timber. It provided that all moneys 
received should be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States in a special fund designated the “Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Land Grant Fund”. As this fund accumulated from 
year to year through the sales of land and timber it was 
to be used: 

First, to pay the railroad company for certain equities 
to which the Supreme Court held it was entitled under the 
granting acts. This was arrived at by valuing the total 
grant at $2.50 an acre, deducting therefrom the amount the 
company had already received on account of the lands, the 
balance representing the sum due from the government. 
This was later determined to amount to $4,102,215. 

Second, to reimburse the government for its payments to 
the counties in lieu of taxes for the years 1913, 1914 and 
1915, which as already stated amounted to $1,571,044. 

Third, after these two accounts were paid, receipts from 
land and timber were to be distributed annually, twenty- 





The slope in the distance shows how the land looks after a lumbering operation. 


In selling O and C timber, the government lets the operator cut as he pleases. 


five per cent to the state for school purposes, twenty-five 
per cent to the county for schools, roads, bridges and port 
districts, forty per cent to the United States Reclamation 
Fund and ten per cent to the Treasury of the United States. 

It was thus the intention of the act to provide through 
the exploitation of the land and timber, a continu- 
ous fund which after discharging the railroad’s equities 
and reimbursing the government for the payment of back 
taxes, would be divided equally between the state and the 
federal governments. Undoubtedly the expectation was that 
sales of timber would bring returns ample to offset the 
state and county losses in taxes. 

Proceeding under the act, the Secretary of the Interior 
assumed stewardship of the lands. The World War was 
on and the demand for lumber was in the ascendancy. A 
brisk business 
in the sale of 
O and Cstump- 
age from class 
two lands soon 
was developed 
with small op- 
erators  scat- 
tered through 
the mountains 
and with a les- 
ser number of 
larger o per- 
ators whose 
timber h o | d- 
ings were in- 
termixed with 
these govern- 
ment sections. 
The Interior 
Department's 
sale procedure 
was simplicity 
itself. The act 
merely pro- 
vided that 
upon applica- 
tion to  pur- 
chase, the Sec- 
retary should 
advertise the 
timber applied 
for at ap- 
praised prices 
and should 
pass title to the successful bidder upon payment in cash. 
Every Secretary of the Interior from 1916 to the time 
this is written appears to have accepted this brief statutory 
procedure -as a limiting mandate prohibiting him from pre- 
scribing how the timber should be cut or from exercising 
any administration looking to the conservation of the land 
or the forest. 

Once the standing timber is bought and paid for, oper- 
ators have been permitted to lumber it as they see fit. 
Trees have not been marked for cutting and no cutting 
rules or restrictions have ever been prescribed. The oper- 
ator, if he chooses, may wreck the area and usually does 
since it is in his interest to lumber as cheaply as pos- 
sible. He may cut the area clean or remove only the 
cream of the timber, leaving the remainder devaluated and 
subject to a high fire hazard resulting from slash and brush 
incident to lumbering. He may remove only the best logs 
from a fallen tree, leaving the remainder to waste in the 
woods and contribute to the fire hazard. All this is his 
concern, not the Interior Department’s or Uncle Sam’s. 
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Over 120,000 acres of O and C timber have been sold 
under this loose and destructive system. 

For years these O and C operators were permitted to let 
the slash from lumbering lie where it fell. No disposal 
was required by the department even though the Oregon 
state laws required operators on private lands properly to 
dispose of their slash. Thus an operator lumbering both 
private and O and C lands was required by the state to 
dispose of the slash on the private lands but permitted by 
the government to let it remain as it fell on adjacent fed- 
eral lands. In 1928, however, the Chamberlain-Ferris Act 
was amended to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make such rules, regulations and conditions for the cut- 
ting and removal of the timber as he may deem necessary. 
The only ruling the Secretary has made under this au- 
thority is the requirement that the purchaser shall file a 
bond to assure disposal of slash resulting from cuttings. 

Exercising no control over cutting, the department has 
never maintained an adequate force to protect the lands 
and timber from fire. It has left this public responsibility 
to the state, the Oregon Forest Fire Protective Association 
and the United States Forest Service, acting under the co- 
perative provisions of the Clarke-McNary Act. Over a 
million dollars of fire protection money available to these 
agencies has had to be spent to prevent and suppress fires 
incident to the O and C sections. These expenditures 
averaging close to $100,000 a year in normal times are 
necessary to protect adjoining private, state and National 
Forest timber. Cut-over areas on O and C lands have 
been potential powder kegs in the western Oregon forests 
because of the Department’s lack of control over small 
operators and the dangerous condition in which many 
cutting areas were left. 
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Complicating the problem and often more dangerous has 
been the slash from settler’s clearings. None but a strong- 
back settler could hew a clearing out of this wilderness 
and having cleared a few acres of poor soil there was 
nothing to do with the brush and timber but burn it. Too 
poor to have proper tools for clearing, inexperienced in 
burning heavy slash in the wilderness and usually remote 
from neighbors, the settler’s brush fires not infrequently got 
beyond his control and spread to adjoining timber, burn- 
ing over hundreds and sometimes thousands of acres of 
fine forest. As one of many examples may be cited the 
fire started by a settler September 8, 1932, at the head 
of Coos River, which burned over 15,000 acres, killing 
230,000,000 feet of timber and requiring an expenditure 
of $19,000 of public funds to extinguish. The official re- 
port on this fire shows it destroyed timber to the value 
of $250,000. 

Settlers’ fires and small timber operators in the O and 
C belt of Oregon have cost the communities, the state and 
the Federal Government huge sums in timber destroyed and 
in fire fighting expenditures. Fortunately, the influx of 
new settlers is temporarily stopped due to President Roose- 
velt’s Executive Order of November 26, 1934, withdrawing 
all public lands from entry pending the districting of the 
Public Domain for grazing as provided by the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. Settlers now attempting to eke out an uphill ex- 
istence in a portion of the area are being bought out by 
the government under one of Dr. Rexford Tugwell’s re- 
settlement projects. Having given settlers submarginal 
land, the government is now buying it back at from $1 to 
$7 an acre. There has been no official announcement that 
the lands will not again be opened to entry as required by 
the Chamberlain-Ferris Act, in which case there will be 





Despite losses from fire and bad lumbering, the O and C lands still contain forty-five billion feet of timber. Here in 
the watershed of the Molalla River is a characteristic stand of old growth Douglas fir. O and C sections checkerboard 
this area and control the type of management for the region as a whole. 





continuing numbers of starved settlers to be redeemed. 

For twenty years this state of affairs has characterized 
the government’s handling of O and C lands. If the dam- 
age were limited only to these lands the case would be bad 
enough, but it extends to the whole body of timber in 
western Oregon. The Oregon and California lands by 
virtue of the fact that they are so widely intermingled 
through this finest, largest and most valuable forest remain- 
ing in the United States virtually control its management. 
So long as exploitation of the O and C land and timber is 
permitted, owners of intermixed land cannot manage their 
lands for the continuous and sustained yield of forest prod- 
ucts. As every intelligent person knows, it is impossible 
successfully to practice conservation or to manage great 
areas of forest land for permanent timber growing when 
alternate sections are subject to uncontrolled exploitation. 
The government’s policy in the handling of these O and C 
lands, therefore, not only checkmates all plans for the in- 
telligent management of the forest as a whole but it is 
hastening its destruction and dissipation. 

There is no disagreement on the part of informed per- 
sons that the O and C sections are predominantly forest 
and not agricultural lands. Nevertheless, the government 
policy is based on the assumption, known to be erroneous, 
that they are agricultural and should be stripped of their 
timber as quickly as possible. At the time the Chamberlain- 
Ferris Act was passed virtually all of the lands of any real 
agricultural value had been located. But Congress, with 
one wave of its legislative wand, declared them to be agri- 
cultural and thereby made the government not only a party 
to their destruction but to foisting them upon uninformed 
and misguided settlers seeking homes. It would be difficult 
to find a land act steeped in greater ignorance or one more 
cruel in some of its consequences. Few of the settlers have 
been successful. It is said that ninety per cent of those 
who have remained on their claims are now on federal, 
state or county relief. The majority have failed in their 
efforts to establish sustaining homes and, in failing, theirs 
has been a miserable lot of poverty, deprivation and hard 
work. It has been a political crime against society for the 
government to encourage or permit settlers on this land 
without first assuring itself of its true agricultural value. 
The real value of the great bulk of O and C lands is as 
part and parcel of western Oregon’s forest land and the 
preservation of this value depends upon intelligent manage- 
ment in the harvesting and growing of forests. Only by 
this policy will the communities, the state and the nation 
derive lasting benefit from the resource. 

It has been stated that the Department of the Interior in 
its stewardship of these lands has no alternative under the 
Chamberlain-Ferris Act but to follow a policy of permitting 
unrestricted exploitation. The answer to that defense is 
that during the first twelve years of the act, the department, 
if it had been alert to the public’s conservation interests, 
should have protested an act that in its early workings was 
clearly wrecking public resources; and during the past 
eight years, the Secretary of the Interior has had authority 
under the amendment of 1928 to control and regulate the 
cutting of timber “under such rules, regulations and condi- 
tions” as he may prescribe. This authority is as broad as 
that given the Secretary of Agriculture thirty years ago 
when rules and regulations for the practice of forestry on 
the National Forests was first inaugurated. And yet, neither 
the present Secretary of the Interior nor his predecessor 
has acted to correct destructive forest practices. 

Why, it may be asked, has this continuing dissipation of 
public resources been tolerated? The explanation appar- 
ently is to be found in another chapter of the O and C 
story. As has already been pointed out, the Chamberlain- 
Ferris Act appropriated money from the United States 
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Treasury to reimburse the counties for taxes uncollectable 
from the Southern Pacific Railroad Company during the 
period 1913, 1914 and 1915. These payments from the 
Treasury were to be repaid from the “Oregon and Califor- 
nia Land Grant Fund” as receipts from sales of land and 
timber provided the money. The railroad company had 
first claim upon this fund in settlement of its equities; next 
came the claim of the United States Treasury for reimburse- 
ment of taxes paid the counties. These two claims aggre- 
gated $5,673,260 and had to be paid before the counties 
and state could share in receipts from the sale of O and C 
timber. During the first ten years, however, receipts were 
barely sufficient to offset the railroad’s claim of $4,102,215. 
There remained the United States Treasury’s claim for 
$1,571,000 yet to be paid. It appeared that a further wait 
was in store before receipts would be available for distri- 
bution to the counties and the state. 

At this time, Robert Stanfield, then Senator from Ore- 
gon, began to interest himself in the O and C situation. 
Senator Stanfield was Chairman of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee. He was soon to stand for re-election. He was 
exceedingly active in promoting Oregon’s interests. His 
senatorial activities in fact extended over all the West. As 
Chairman of the Senate Public Lands Committee, he was 
holding committee hearings at various points throughout 
the West preparatory to the introduction in Congress of a 
bill bearing his name, designed to break down the grazing 
regulations of the National Forests and to give the stock- 
men vested rights to the forest ranges. This was a subject 
close to the Senator’s heart, for he was a stockman himself. 
It was not publicly known at the time, but Senator Stan- 
field had just had his permits t. graze stock on the Na- 
tional Forests canceled by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
the charge of having misrepresented his stock ownership 
through the organization of dummy stock companies. 

Public indignation defeated the Stanfield Grazing Bill 
but the Senator, for reasons that will become clear, came 
off better in his efforts in behalf of O and C counties. Re- 
turning to Washington for the 1925-1926 session of Con- 
gress, Senator Stanfield introduced a bill “for the relief of 
certain counties” in Oregon within whose boundaries the 
revested O and C grant lands were located. After hearings 
before his Senate Committee on Public Lands, the bill was 
passed by Congress on July 13, 1926, as the session was 
about to adjourn. The act provided that the Treasurer of 
the United States should pay to these Oregon counties 
amounts of money equal to the taxes that would have ac- 
crued against the O and C lands for the eleven years 1916- 
1926, if the lands had remained privately owned and tax- 
able, these payments to be based upon the assessed value 
of the lands as of 1915,—a year of reputedly high assess- 
ments. The act further provided that, after 1926, the Trea- 
sury should continue to pay to the counties amounts of 
money equal to the taxes upon the O and C lands—still 
based on 1915 assessed values—until such time as all 
claims against the “Oregon and California Land Grant 
Fund” shall have been liquidated and the fund shows a 
credit balance for distribution to the counties as provided 
by the revestment act. In brief, the Stanfield Act not only 
obligated the government to pay back taxes on these lands 
for a period of eleven years but to continue paying them 
for an indefinite period. 

It is interesting to note that, before signing this bill, 
President Coolidge held it upon his desk until he could 
communicate with Senator Stanfield, who had returned to 
Oregon. The President’s communication was in the form 


of a telegram reading as follows: “The principle of the 
Oregon land bill is that the government is required to 
advance money to the counties before it is received and 
(Continuing on page 196) 


without interest. Taxes also 
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western wilderness they encountered herds of wild animals 
in primitive abundance. In their journals one finds fre- 
quent references to their encounters with game, and the elk stand 
out prominently in these accounts. 

“Great numbers of buffaloe, elk, and goats are wandering over 
these plains, accompanied by grouse and larks,” they wrote. 

“Large herds of buffaloe, elk and goats were also seen.” 

“The elk and buffaloe are in great abundance, but the deer have 
become scarce.” 

“. . . all the copses of timber appear to contain elk or deer.” 

This applied chiefly to the Missouri River drainage. Westward 
from the Rocky Mountains game became scarce. It was not until 
the explorers reached the coast ranges that elk were again en- 
countered. Then once more, when they were at the mouth of the 
Columbia River they enjoyed the flesh of elk and deer. 

An elk was 
; — ies 7 an elk to Lewis 
age” te and Clark and 

i a . 4. they record no 

. differences in 

appearance. Not 
so to the mam- 
malogists. Cer- 
vus canadensis 
was the name 
given to the 
eastern elk by 
Erxlebenas 
long ago as 
1777, based on 
a specimen 
from _ eastern 


\ ’ } HEN Lewis and Clark made their long journey through the 











A band oft 
Roosevelt Elk 
in their native 
home in the 
forests of the 

Olympics. 
Photograph by Asahel! Curtis 
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Canada. Other species were later designated: Cervus cana- 
densis manitabensis from Manitoba and Saskatchewan, by 
Millais, in 1915; Cervus merriami (now extinct) by Nel- 
son, in 1902, from Arizona; Cervus nannedes, by Mer- 
riam, in 1905 (the “tule elk” of Califoinia.) Recently, in 
1935, Vernon Bailey gave the name Cervus nelsoni to the 
Rocky Mountain elk, to distinguish it from the eastern elk. 

As long ago as 1827 the name Cervus c. occidentalis had 
been ascribed to an elk supposed to represent the west 
coast form, based on a specimen of doubtful origin. In 
1897 Merriam described the Olympic elk as Cervus roose- 
velti, but more recently the name occidentalis has been 
used for that species by scientific writers. At any rate, 
the common name, Roosevelt Elk, commemorating 
our naturalist President. has properly become 
fixed in the public mind. My first ac- 
quaintance with the Roosevelt elk was 
late in the fall of 1916, and the oc- 
casion is one that lingers in the 
memory. It was on the Elwha 
River, and my companion was 
the late Grant Humes, veteran 
guide and woodsman, who 
had his early wilderness 
training in the Adiron- 
dacks, and spent his last 
years in the wilderness of 
the Olympic mountains. 
His pack train was load- 
ed with supplies, includ- 
ing my own camp outfit, 
and we were heading for 
his ranch up the river. 

I recall the grandeur of 
the immense trees of 
that great “rain forest.” 
The horse trail was strewn 
with autumn leaves,—alder, 
vine maple, the large maple 
and lesser growth. A few 
limp brown leaves - still 
dangled from the overhanging 
limbs. The forest floor was thick- 
ly overgrown with the evergreen 
salal, luxuriant huckleberry bushes, 
and large sword ferns. We passed 
burrows of the mountain beaver, that 
unique rodent peculiar to the Pacific 
coast of America. We saw sign of the 
varying hare, which here does not “vary,” 
but remains brown the year round. Where 
the trail approached the river we had 
occasional glimpses of the water ouzel or heard its rol- 
licky notes. As we rode along, Humes told me of the 
cougar and bobcat, which inhabited these mountains, and 
the great timber wolf. There were still a few wolves in 
the Olympics at that time. 

This was the wilderness we were entering and this was 
the native home of the Roosevelt elk. Never have I seen 
a grander wilderness, a forest richer in interest—in its 
animal life, vegetation, forest growth, or that intangible 
mysterious something that seems to pervade a primitive 
wildwood built on a grand scale. The sun was behind 
the mountains and dusk was settling into the narrow val- 
ley of the Elwha. The trail had dropped into the river 
bottom and I saw the gleam of riffles through the trunks 
of alders. 

Humes checked his horse and pointed. There was a 
loud bark,—an alarm call. I became aware of large 
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brown bodies. Among the tree trunks I spied many elk 
faces, with ears pointing in our direction. There was 
a moment of mutual suspense. Then a spike bull trotted 
down toward the river. A few restless ones followed 
and in a moment the whole band was moving off through 
the woods. At this time of year the elk were at their 
best, with smooth coats, rich blends of gray and brown, 
with dark heads and necks, and as they swung into re- 
treat the tawny rump patches almost glowed in the evening 
light. ‘ 

Like so many denizens of the humid coastal forests, 
the coast elk are darker than their relatives. Similarly 
many of the birds, such as the song sparrow, are very 

dark, while the more eastern species are pale in 
comparison. The pine squirrel of the coast 
has also developed a dark coat with deep 
orange on the underparts. The Roose- 
velt elk thus fits into the general 
scheme of coloration for his 
chosen environment and _ asso- 
ciated fauna. The antlers of 
the Roosevelt elk are shorter 
than those of the Rocky 
Mountain species, but they 
are often heavier and more 
rugose; in general, more 
rugged in character. And 
the Roosevelt elk is gen- 
erally considered larger 
than the Rocky Moun- 
tain elk. While the data 
on this subject are mea- 
ger, I believe, from field 
observations, that such 
is the case. The coast 
elk is not as distinct as 

many may suppose. A 

number of people who 
have casually observed the 
elk from various parts of 
the country have stated they 

can see no difference. The 
differences pointed out do ex- 
ist, however, and the coast elk 
has through the ages adjusted 

itself to the coastal environment, 

has learned to cope with conditions 
peculiar to that region, such as food 
supply, snow, topography, and climate, 
and has learned the art of survival there. 
The center of abundance of Roosevelt 
elk today lies in the Olympic Mountains 
of Washington, probably the finest coastal 
wilderness remaining in the northwest. Estimates of num- 
bers vary greatly. For a number of years the herd has 
been placed at 7,000 to 10,000 by various observers. It 
is utterly impossible to count the elk in that heavy for- 
est and we can have only estimates, but these are suffi- 
cient for practical purposes. 

To understand the status of a game animal one must 
consider not only its numbers, but its environment, its 
food supply, climate, the average balance between favor- 
able and unfavorable factors. In the Olympics there is 
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a significant combination of climatic and food factors 
which has a strong bearing on the survival of the elk. 
In the first place the Olympic elk are primarily brows- 
ers. Whereas in the Rocky Mountain States, grasses are 
important in elk ecology, in the Olympics browse is all 
important, especially in the limiting winter season. A 
(Continuing on page 197) 
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1936 Expeditions 


TRAIL RIDERS 
OF THE WILDERNESS 


Make Your Reservation Now for One of 

These Trips into the Best Wilderness 

Country Left in America. Parties Open 

to Both Men and Women. Costs Range 
from $95 to $150. 





HE American Forestry Association announces five expeditions for 1936 for the Trail Riders 
of the Wilderness. 


Expedition No. 1 will be to the Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, of the Flathead and the 
Lewis and Clark National Forests, Montana—the fourth expedition of Trail Riders to explore this 
vast primitive region, the largest remaining in the United States. 

Expedition No. 2 will be to the Bridger Wilderness, in the scenic Wind River Mountains of 
the Wyoming National Forest, Wyoming. The initial trip into this region, made in 1935, remains 
one of the outstanding adventures of the Trail Riders. 


Expeditions No. 3 and 4 will explore the picturesque wilderness of the Gila Country in the 
Gila National Forest, New Mexico. Because of the distinctive wilderness charm of this country, 
first visited by the Trail Riders in 1935, two expeditions are planned for 1936, one of thirteen 
days and one of nine days, affording either a short vacation in the primitive or, by combining 
both trips, practically a month’s stay. 


Expedition No. 5 will go into a new country—the much talked about but little visited Olym- 
pic Mountains of the Olympic National Forest and National Monument, in the State of Wash- 
ington. This is a land—described in this issue—of majestic peaks, gigantic forests and the wary 
Roosevelt Elk. 

Expedition No. 1 will leave Missoula, Montana, July 8, returning to Missoula July 20. 
Expedition No. 2 will leave Kemmerer, Wyoming, July 30, returning to Kemmerer August 10. 
Expedition No. 3 will leave Deming, New Mexico, August 1, returning to Deming August 13. 
Expedition No. 4 will leave Deming August 15, returning to Deming August 24. It will be pos- 
sible to make both of these trips without returning to Deming. Expedition No. 5 will leave 
Seattle August 13, returning to Seattle August 26. 


As the cost of each trip is based on the actual cost of organization—the Trail Riders being 
sponsored by The American Forestry Association on a non-profit basis—it is impossible at this 
time to quote actual costs. Final arrangements will not be completed in all cases until early in 
April. 

The following costs, therefore, are approximate and subject to adjustment when organiza- ° 
tion is complete. It is believed these quotations represent maximum rates. The costs include 
every item of expense on the pack trips and transportation to and from the points of entry to 
the wilderness areas. They provide for all equipment needed on the trip with the exception of 
clothing, sleeping bag and raincoat or slicker. 

The approximate cost of Expedition No. 1, Missoula back to Missoula, will be $100; Ex- 
pedition No. 2, Kemmerer back to Kemmerer, $145; Expedition No. 3, Deming back to Deming, 
$115; Expedition No. 4, Deming back to Deming, $95; and Expedition No. 5, Seattle back to 
Seattle, $150. 

Parties for Expeditions No. 1, 2 and 5 will be limited to twenty-five riders each; parties 
for Expeditions No. 3 and 4 will be limited to twenty-two riders each. 

The Trail Rider idea is spreading. The number of people interested in this opportunity to 
explore, under the Association’s sponsorship, the best wilderness regions left in America has in- 


creased rapidly. Since each party is limited in number, you are urged to write for further details 
and to make reservations as soon as possible. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
1713 K Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Mount Olympus rises in majestic beauty above a host of companion peaks to dominate a hinterland of mountains and forests. 


The Proposed Mount Olympus National Park 


By ASAHEL CURTIS 


Chairman, Rainier National Park Advisory Board 


Photographs by the Author 


ESTWARD across the blue waters of Puget Sound 
WV in Washington State there rises a rugged, broken 

mass of peaks known as the Olympic Mountains. 
Vague and ethereal in the summer haze; clear cut and glis- 
tening with the snows of winter, they form the western 
horizon of Puget Sound. 

What one sees here, however, is but the eastern face of a 
mountain mass beyond which lies a jumbled sea of peaks 
and valleys extending fifty miles toward the Pacific. It has 
been called our “last wilderness” and it is a true wilder- 
ness whether or not our last one. 

Shall any portion of this beautiful mountain region be 
made a National Park? If so, what part and for what purpose? 

This controversy, started recently in the east, has be- 
come so heated that one might almost fear the heat would 
melt the eternal snows of the mountains. Why cannot we 
have honest differences of opinion without questioning the 
integrity of those with whom we differ? 

A bill has been introduced in Congress by Congressman 
M. C. Wallgren of Everett, Washington, to change the 
Mount Olympus National Monument which now embraces 
300,000 acres to a National Park and add thereto an area 
greater than the present monument. This added area 
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would be taken from the Olympic National Forest, within 
which is located the National Monument. The National 
Park Service and scattered groups in the east, far removed 
from the area in question and having incomplete knowledge 
of the region and its problems, support this bill. The peo- 
ple in the district which Wallgren represents, as well as 
nearly all others in Washington State, oppose its passage. 
Why? An introduction to the region might afford facts of 
value in considering this question. 

The Olympic Mountains are wholly contained within the 
Olympic Peninsula, which lies between Puget Sound and 
the Pacific Ocean and forms the northwest corner of the 
United States. This peninsula, having an area of more 
than 4,000,000 acres, has a shore line of 155 miles on the 
Pacific and Grays Harbor, of 140 miles on the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca and of 150 miles on Puget Sound. This 445 
miles of coast line does not include many small bays; and 
if one attempted to walk the shore line, provided that were 
possible, he would find the distance considerably greater. 
With the exception of the Pacific, good harbors are avail- 
able along this entire shore. 

Rainfall in this region varies from 100 inches on the 
coast to 250 inches on Mount Olympus and sixteen inches 
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at Sequim, in the Northeast portion. This variation is due 
to the warm southwest winds from the Pacific, during the 
rainy season, beating in against the mountain area and 
losing their moisture on the western slopes. 

The central mountain area is entirely surrounded by 
lowlands, originally heavily forested and still less than half 
cut. The remaining virgin forest is estimated to contain 
eighty billion feet of timber of commercial sizes. A de- 
scription of the forests of the region is given in the article 
on page 170. On the south, west and northwest, these low- 
lands extend from twenty-five to thirty-five miles beyond 
the mountainous region. Present agricultural development 
within this lower area proves that a portion of the lands 
are suitable for farming if there were a need for more 
farms. There being |ittle present need for additional farms, 
these lands can probably best be used for growing forests. 
The forest that is there now is ripe and ready for harvest. 
It is better now than it will be fifty years hence, by which 
time a new forest could be grown on the same land. 

While the mountainous interior of the peninsula is a 
little known wilderness, the surrounding territory has long 
been settled and supports more than 100,000 people. It 
has modern cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population. It has 
homes and farms and factories. 

The principal resource of the peninsula is its forest and 
its soils that can continue to grow timber. Because of the 
heavy rainfall on the western slope, pulpwood can be 
grown in thirty-five to fifty years. In fact, pulpwood is 
now being cut on Grays Harbor lands from which the orig- 
inal forest was harvested thirty-five years ago. This refor- 
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estation was natural and the same would be true of all 
similar lands. There would be no vast and expensive re- 
forestation program. Man needs only to keep out the fires. 
State laws for privately owned lands and Federal regula- 
tions for the National Forests guarantee that this will be 
done and that harvesting will proceed yearly on a sustained 
yield basis. The maintenance of present factories is depen- 
dent upon this sustained yield or perpetual supply of raw 
material ample for present industrial needs. The elimina- 
tion of 400,000 acres from this producing timber area by 
the proposed Park would affect seriously this balanced pro- 
duction by lessening present timber now available and by 
reducing the acreage available for growing new timber. 
Of the 4,000,000 acres comprising the peninsula, more 
than 1,500,000 acres are in the Olympic National Forest. 
With this large acreage off the tax rolls, the tax burden on 
the remaining lands has been heavy. This is partly com- 
pensated for by the return to the counties for schools and 
roads of twenty-five per cent of the gross income from the 
sale of timber and all other products from the National 
Forest and by the income from taxable property sustained 
by the products of the National Forest. If 400,000 acres 
are withdrawn for the proposed Park, the counties would 
lose their shares of the revenue from the timber when it is 
cut and from future crops of timber grown upon the land. 
The estimated annual cut on National Forest lands under 
sustained yield is placed at 340,000,000 feet, which would 
support a wage earning population of 27,520. The elimi- 
nation proposed would reduce this yield by 162,000,000 


board feet and the supported population by 16,650. 





From the glacier covered peaks, streams course downward to the Pacific forming valleys, clothed with magnificent timber, up 
which seekers of the wilderness may ascend to timberline and beyond. Here is a party at the head of the Elwha River. 
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Above timberline is a rugged massive country “vague and ethereal in the summer haze; clean-cut and glistening with the 


snows of winter.” 


Taken from Mount Barnes, the photograph shows Mount Queets on the left, Mount Seattle in the 


center and Mount Christy on the right. 


Adjoining the proposed elimination area on the west and 
in the same natural producing unit, the State of Washing- 
ton owns more than 100,000 acres of forest, known as the 
State Exchange Lands. These lands were selected in lieu of 
lands granted to the state for schools but unsurveyed at 
the time of inclusion in the various National Forests. The 
value of the state’s holdings would be materially reduced 
by the elimination because the cost of constructing roads 
or railroads for logging would have to be borne by a lesser 
amount of timber. The returns from the sale of state tim- 
ber or lands become a permanently invested school fund, 
only the revenue being used. Thus the state school fund 
would suffer a considerable and continuing loss. 

A complete analysis of the economic uses of lands is 
necessary to determine the particular use for each classifi- 
cation. We need farms to grow our food; grazing lands 
for elk, deer, cattle and sheep; forests for our lumber, 
wood and pulp; mines for the minerals so necessary for 
modern life; watersheds for domestic and industrial water 
supply and for irrigation and power. And then we need 
large areas, easily available, for recreation. In so far as 
physically possible all of these uses should be balanced 
within geographic units, classifying and managing each 
type of land for its most productive use. Each geographic 
unit is entitled to the right to plan and develop its lands 
for the use of its people. The Olympic Peninsula, embrac- 
ing an area roughly eighty-five miles square, contains all 
of the elements for such a balanced development. 


With this general background of local human needs, is 
it wise or for the best public interest in the long run to 
lock up some 700,000 acres, as provided by the Wallgren 
Bill, of the Olympic Mountains in a National Park? In 
discussing this question it is well to consider what would 
be accomplished by setting apart so large an area of the 
peninsula as a National Park that cannot be accomplished 
under National Forest administration. The purpose of the 
Park advocates is to preserve in primitive majesty the high 
mountain country capped by Mount Olympus, together with 
typical examples of the mighty forests that form a part of 
the mountain system. All will agree with the desirability 
of that objective. It is now being accomplished by the 
Olympus National Monument, which embraces within its 
boundaries the high, rugged and most scenic section of the 
range and over three billion feet of timber. 

But the proposed Park would go further and extend the 
Monument boundaries down the mountains and streams to 
include an additional area of 400,000 acres and an addi- 
tional fourteen billion feet of timber. The extent to which it 
is necessary or desirable to extend the present boundaries 
of the Monument will doubtless always be a question of 
individual and group opinion. Granting that some addi- 
tional country and timber should be set apart for perma- 
nent preservation, the Forest Service plan of management 
has already provided for that because it reserves from eco- 
nomic use some 226,000 acres within the Forest adjoining 
the Monument. These areas are being maintained in prim-- 
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itive condition and are dedicated to the wilderness type of 
recreation. Here then are almost 300,000 acres in the Na- 
tional Monument and 226,000 acres in the Olympic Na- 
tional Forest, which under the government’s present plan 
and policy are set apart for preservation in primitive form. 
This is almost one-third of the total area within the bound- 
aries of the Olympic National Forest. 

As to the remainder of the area within the Forest and the 
part it will play in the human economy of the peninsula, 
the Forest Service plan of management—provided its re- 
sources remain intact—is an interesting one. Each of the 
valleys is planned as a unit of operation. Where the for- 
ests have been cut in the lower valley, as in the case of the 
Satsop, Wynoochee, Wishkah and Humptulips drainages, 
the lands in the National Forest would provide for timber 
for present operations. In the meantime the cut-over lands 
are already growing a new forest. Farther north, in the 
valleys of the Quinault, Queets and Hoh Rivers, the timber 
stand is practically intact. The annual cutting from each of 
these units would supply a pulp mill of 200 to 500 ton daily 
capacity and the annual growth would equal the cutting. With 
this balance of growth and cutting a continuing production 
is guaranteed. This would establish permanent communities 
of trained forest and mill workers. They could have perma- 
nent farm homes in the valleys adjacent to their work. There 
could be a population of many thousands of self supporting, 
industrious and happy people with a livelihood guaranteed 
for generations. This is the vision of the people of the penin- 
sula and of the Forest Service. It seems worth while. 





Local people naturally are asking why lock up more of 
these natural resources than is necessary and continue to 
pay labor to remain in idleness while we send our money 
to other nations for the products we could make? While 
the pulpwood forests of the Olympic Peninsula were rot- 
ting and the men of the peninsula living on the dole, we 
imported, in 1934, eighty-two per cent of the pulp used in 
the United States. This pulpwood is a forest crop, ripe 
and ready for harvest. Pulpwood species are not relatively 
long-lived and on the Olympic Peninsula, with its heavy 
rainfall, they can be replaced with new forests in from 
thirty-five to fifty years. Forests have been and must con- 
tinue to be one of the state’s chief resources. Payrolls are 
necessary to the existence of a people and the forest payroll 
is still the most important one in the state. In normal times it 
supplies fifty per cent of the industrial payroll of the state. 

It is urged that this is the last great stand of virgin for- 
est in the United States and that it should be kept intact 
for future generations. This is erroneous. The Mount 
Olympus National Monument contains vast virgin forests 
within its present boundaries, a total of nearly three billion 
feet. Many other areas have been reserved, particularly 
along roads, streams and lakes. These reservations include 
extensive stands of the finest forests of the Olympic Penin- 
sula. Similar forested areas have been reserved in other parts 
of the state, notably the Mather Memorial Parkway of fifty- 
six square miles. The Mount Rainier National Park is 


also a great forest museum containing practically all 
species native to Puget Sound. (Continuing on page 195) 





Between the ice-covered peaks and the belt of dense forests that encircle the Olympic Range is a vast intriguing country 


where primitive nature still is supreme. 


Here is a view in Seven Lakes Basin, near the head of the Soleduck River, typi- 


fying the alpine beauty of the higher elevations. 














IN THE FORE/STY. 





ROVES of towering firs, clean and straight in trunk; 
© stands of gigantic spruce trees with plumed tops; 

acres of western hemlock; miles of huge red ce- 
dars; valleys of lovely maple; bottomlands covered with 
swaying alder and river banks lined with gnarled cotton- 
woods. These are the forests of the Olympic Peninsula, in 
the State of Washington. 

Beginning at the salt water where the Pacific Ocean roars 
against the rugged coast, and at the sparkling blue of the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca and Hoods Canal, these wonder- 
ful forests climb to an elevation of 4,000 feet above the 
sea. They completely encircle the Olympic Mountains, a 
green unbroken belt fifty miles wide and more than 200 
miles in circumference. Inside, and above the inner cir- 
cumference of this sloping: belt of rugged, timber covered 
foothills, Mt. Olympus rears its peak of basalt and ice 
8,000 feet above the surrounding seas. 

Between the belt of dense forest growth and the snow 
and ice of the high peaks, lies an area of delectable open 
meadows, grass covered, dotted with alpine lakes and 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL RANGE 


spotted with clumps of mountain hemlock, alpine fir and 
an occasional Alaska cedar. 

From the glacier covered peaks of the Olympics pour 
scores of streams. Born in clear mountain springs or tiny 
glacial lakes, they join to form brawling creeks which 
unite to send wide rivers flowing quietly through forest 
covered valleys to the sea. These streams abound in fish, 
and the river valleys, broad and flat, shelter great herds 
of Roosevelt elk. The mountain ridges furnish sanctuary 
and browse for many deer; bears are plentiful. Grouse 
and pheasant occur in all parts of the region. 

During the summer months, the area at timberline is 
a carpet of alpine flowers. There are asters, violets, gen- 
tians, phlox, bluebell, hellebore, avalanche lily, Erythron- 
ium parviflorum, a sturdy flower that in early spring 
pushes through the receding snow drifts to bloom, a 
dozen varieties of the sedum, the “hen and chicks” and 
“stonecrop” of the natives, vermillion Indian paintbrush 
and dozens of others of equal beauty and interest. 

The floor of the lower valleys boasts but few flowers, 











OF THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 


but in the shade of the giant firs and spruces the ground 
is covered with a thick carpet of fern growth, a dozen or 
more varieties, all lovely. 

The trees of the Olympic forests include Sitka spruce, 
from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and even larger 
Douglas firs. Single trees have been taken from these for- 
ests that yielded 60,000 board feet of merchantable lum- 
ber. The growth is exceedingly dense. Records show sec- 
tion after section with more than fifty million board feet 
of merchantable timber, while sixty million board feet to 
the square mile is not unusual. 

This remarkable forest development is due to unusually 
favorable climatic conditions and a deep alluvial deposit of 
glacial silt, peculiarly adapted to tree growth, constantly 
fertilized and renewed by decaying vegetation. For tree 
growing, the climatic conditions of the Olympic Peninsula 
are perhaps more nearly ideal than any place in the 
United States. The winters are short and very mild. Ex- 
cept in the high, unforested peaks, temperatures below 
freezing seldom occur. Indeed, freezing temperatures are 
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rare and exceptional. Rainfall is exceedingly heavy dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, for moisture laden 
winds from the Pacific coming in contact with the central 
mountains cause precipitation over most of the Peninsula 
during every month except those of midsummer. These 
conditions, proper soil, mild climate and heavy rainfall, 
encourage a tree growth that is stupendous. 

A comparison or two will present some idea of the 
rapidity of forest growth in the Olympics. In the culti- 
vated forests of Europe and the eastern United States, the 
average annual yield is little more than one hundred and 
fifty feet board measure an acre. In the Olympic Penin- 
sula region, areas of spruce, growing under a sixty-year 
rotation, may yield approximately six hundred board feet, 
and fir, more than seven hundred board feet to the acre. 
Under most favorable conditions the rate of growth in the 
German forests seldom exceeds two per cent, while in the 
Olympic region, an average rate of growth better than five 
per cent may be anticipated. 

All of these conditions make for exceptionally large, 
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tall trees whose density of 
growth is probably not 
equaled anywhere in the 
Temperate Zones. 

With few exceptions, the 
various trees in the Olympic 
forests do not occur in pure 
or nearly pure composition. 
This is especially true in 
the mature, virgin forests. 
While one tree may be dom- 
inant, the stand is usually 
a mixture of fir, hemlock, 
cedar and spruce, with a 
few other varieties. Away 
from the virgin forests and 
where second growth tim- 
ber has become established, 
the contrary is true, and 
many stands are nearly pure. 
The reason will be presented 
later. 

Four distinct life zones oc- 
cur within the area, each 
with its differing and dis- 
tinctive plant life. The 
country is too broken to 
clearly mark the distribu- 
tion of the zones. The val- 
leys slope gently from sea 
coast to the great central 
range, and end abruptly in 
sheer cliffs directly beneath 
the beetling glaciers, while 
the dividing ridges rise rap- 
idly to the tops of higher 
peaks. The result is a series 
of deeply scored “U” shaped 
valleys radiating from the 
central peaks and divided by 
sharp, high, narrow ridges. 

As a consequence, the 
coastal growth prevails 
throughout the relatively 
flat valleys. With increased 
altitude, less soil covering 
and increased severity of 
climate, the character and 
content of the forest changes 
rapidly. As an _ instance, 
there are spots in the Olym- 
pics where one may stand 
in alpine arctic growth on 
the edge of a bold escarp- 
ment, and look below into 
the tops of. Sitka spruce, 
western red cedar and other 
coastal growth. Similarly, 
the abrupt topography 
causes sharp climatic con- 
trasts which are reflected in 
changes of growth in close- 
ly adjacent districts of the 
Peninsula. On the north side 
of the Peninsula, two points, 
Pitenisk ty Gare only forty miles apart, have 
a difference in annual pre- 
cipitation of over 100 
inches—one a scant eighteen 
inches and the other over 





Beginning at the salt water, these wonderful forests climb to an altitude of 4,000 feet 
above the sea—“a green, unbroken belt some fifty miles wide and more than two 


hundred miles in circumference,” they completely encircle the Olympic Mountains. 
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120 inches. In some portions, 
summer fogs are the rule; at 
others the exception. 

All of this tends to an ex- 
ceedingly complex distribu- 
tion of species with overlap- 
ping plant life zones. To the 
careful observer, four zones 
are readily distinguished—the 
Transition, Canadian, Hud - 
sonian and Arctic-Alpine, 
each in a higher altitude in 
the order named. As is evi- 
dent from the names, the 
plant life in these zones cor- 
responds somewhat to a ge- 
ographic region. According- 
ly, in so far as observing tree 
and plant life is concerned, 
one can in effect take a trip 
from sea level on the Pacific 
slope to the treeless region 
beyond the Arctic Circle, by 
simply traveling up the val- 
leys to above timberline on 
any of a score of Olympic 
peaks. 

There is no sharp or well 
defined line dividing these 
zones as in some mountain- 
ous regions. Usually the zones 
can be closely defined accord- 
ing to the altitude above sea 
level—but not in the Olym- 
pics. Rugged topography, 
varying climatic conditions, 
exposure to sunlight, over- 
lapping of species, all con- 
tribute to a broad, sinuous, 
vaguely defined area of 
change rather than the usual 
somewhat sharp line. 

The Transition Zone com- 
prises a belt of heavy forests 
on the coastal slopes and low 
foothills. The tree growth is 
largely Douglas fir, Sitka 
spruce, western hemlock, west- 
ern red cedar, alder, cotton- 
wood and big leaf maple. 
The forest floor in this zone 
is covered with a dense, in- 
terwoven rank growth of 
ferns, vines, thorn studded 
devil’s club and vine maple. 
Bracken and evergreen black- 
berry grow as high as a tall 
man. 

The Canadian Zone in the 
Olympics is unusually nar- 
row. It merges into the Transi- 
tion Zone below and into the 
Hudsonian above. There are 
few distinct species. Alaska 
yellow cedar and western 
white pine might be called 
typical, yet the former has 
been seen in high open mead- 
ows of the Hudsonian Zone 
and the latter almost at sea 








Photograph by W. H. Horn 


Born in clear mountain springs, or tiny glacial lakes, down the flanks of the Olympics 
pour scores of falls of exquisite beauty such as this, on Barnes Creek, near Crescent Lake. 
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level. The western hemlock of the Canadian Zone is 
small, short, of poor commercial quality and generally is 
festooned with goat’s beard moss. Of greater interest to 
the traveler is the less dense and considerably less villain- 
ous undergrowth. Devil’s club has disappeared except in 
occasional shaded water courses; dense bracken and sword 
ferns are largely replaced by huckleberry, kinnikinnick and 
rhododendron. 

The most interesting and delightful zone is the Hudson- 
ian. It includes the belt of lovely alpine meadows lying 
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Massed legions of silver fir in the forests of the Olympics. 
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standpoint of trees. Occasionally an embattled conifer, 
stunted, gnarled, twisted and weather beaten, maintains 
its footing in the crack of some bare, windswept crag. 
A few grasses and hardy flowers grow on the rocky 
“cleavers” between the glaciers. That is all except glacial 
ice and bare rock. 

From the sea coast the gradual transition to the alpine 
types is one of the fascinating features of the forest, but 
only one of many. Of equal interest is the rotation of fir 
and hemlock. Douglas fir, the aristocrat of the forest, 
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Photograph by W. 


The competition for light is fierce, with 


the result that the limbs are rapidly shed and the whole energy of the trees is given to upward growth. 


At places the trees stand so close that 


It is the promised land of the 
The tree life consists of alpine firs and 
mountain hemlock growing singly or in small clusters. 

It is splendid camping country, open to the clear moun- 
tain sunlight, covered with a dense mat of nutritious grasses 
for the pack animals, with springs of pure clear mountain 
water and with enough timber growth for shade and fire- 


just below or at timberline. 
mountain lover. 


wood. It is the summer home of the deer, and the zone 
of the lovely subalpine flowers, with upwards of two hun- 
dred species—a wonderful field for the botanist! 

The Arctic-Alpine Zone is of little interest from the 


passage through is impossible. 


Only the strong survive. 


seeks and takes its place in the sun. Excepting only the 
cedars, it has the most sturdy growth and longest life of 
any tree in the forest. 

Fir seedlings are intolerant of shade and there is a fierce 
competition among them to gain height and consequent 
light. The limbs are rapidly shed and the entire energy 
of the tree given to upward growth. Thickets of young 
trees, a scant two or three inches in diameter, and forty or 
fifty feet high, grow so close together that passage through 
is impossible. They are almost free from limbs with only 
the upper few feet bearing a few short branches. Natu- 
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Olympic area at a low altitude,—only 1,000 feet above sea level at the north wall of Mount Olympus. 
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Douglas Fir thirty feet in circumference. Single trees have 
taken from these forests that yielded 60,000 board feet of 
merchantable timber, and the growth is exceedingly dense. 


rally, under such conditions, only the strong survive. 

When fully grown these fir groves consist of 
closely spaced trees, very tall and free from limbs 
for fully two-thirds of their height. The crowns 
spreading to the light interlace into a canopy which 
sunlight cannot penetrate. In consequence the for- 
est floor is covered by a dense, shade-loving under- 
growth, which forms a soft, spongy, constantly 
moist humus. 

Hemlock seedlings, more tolerant of the shade, 
indeed seeming to prefer it, take possession of these 


surroundings to the exclusion of the sun-loving fir 


seedlings. Beneath the fir groves the hemlock seed- 
lings grow in unbelievable density not only covering 
the ground but growing from dead logs and from 
the top of stumps. As the mature fir trees die or 
are blown over, the hemlocks seek the light through 


© Asahel Curtis 
Western Red Cedars—miles of these huge 
trees are found in the Olympics, where the 
remarkable tree growth is probably due to 
the extremely favorable climatic conditions. 
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the openings. The process goes on until the stand of fir is 
entirely replaced by hemlock. 

Evidence of this rotation in its various stages is everywhere. 
Examine the forest floor under a stand of hemlock and you 
will find the down logs and windfalls are nearly all of fir, 
while if you examine the seedlings beneath a well established 
stand of fir you will find hemlock. Every variation between 
these two extremes may be found somewhere in the forest. 

The magnificent forests of the Olympic Peninsula have some 
chance of survival. A large portion of the area is included in 
the Olympic National Forest. Another large block is held by 
the State of Washington and several Indian Reservations are 
in the area. The Mount Olympus National Monument includes 
most of the higher regions. Roughly, two-thirds of the entire 
Olympic Peninsula is government owned. A few isolated 
ranches have been carved out of the forest in the lower valleys, 
and most of the remainder is in large commercial timber hold- 
ings. 

A recent survey of the standing timber on the Olympic 
Peninsula shows the astounding total of eighty billion board 
feet of valuable commercial forests. Of this enormous stand 
approximately twenty-seven per cent is Douglas fir; forty-two 
per cent hemlock; thirteen per cent silver fir; six per cent 
Sitka spruce and ten per cent western cedar. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mount Olympus—Forest or Park ? 


EATURING in this issue the Olympic Mountains of 
P westem Washington, AMERICAN Forests takes its 

readers to a region where in the words of Asahel 
Curtis, wilderness explorer, the heat of conflict threatens 
to melt the eternal snows on Mount Olympus. As pointed 
out by Mr. Curtis, in his article on page 166, this conflict 
revolves around the question of whether a large portion 
of the Olympic National Forest shall be made a National 
Park or remain, as it has been for the past twenty years, 
a National Forest. Whatever may be the pros and cons 
of the case, the controversy has far-reaching implications 
because it raises the larger question of what are the respec- 
tive provinces of National Parks and National Forests in 
America’s policy of dealing with its land resources. 

Many of the National Forests of the West, like the 
Olympic Forest, embrace within their boundaries certain 
high mountain areas of unspoiled wilderness beauty. 
Each has its distinctive and impressive features and it 
would be difficult indeed to classify them in point of 
scenic or recreational superiority. They should be pre- 
served in their wilderness form for the enjoyment of the 
nation and that is the type of administration designated 
for them by the Forest Service. If the area capped by 
Mount Olympus is considered so outstanding as to qualify 
as a National Park, consistency dictates that many other 
regions within National Forests warrant consideration as 
National Parks. That we think is the larger implication of 
the Olympic controversy. 

There is no disagreement that the more scenic interior of 
the Olympic Peninsula with examples of its impressive for- 
ests and glaciers should be set apart from economic use and 
dedicated to wilderness preservation. The disagreement 
comes over the form of federal administration—whether as 
a so-called primitive area within the National Forest or as 
a new and separate National Park. The same controver- 
sial question must inevitably arise in respect to areas 
within a score or more of other National Forests unless 
the respective provinces of National Parks and National 
Forests is first settled with more clear-cut finality than 
is now evident. As long as the question remains un- 
settled, periodic conflicts between park and forest bu- 
reaus, each obsessed with the conviction that its particu- 
lar brand of conservation is what the country needs and 
wants, will continue to confuse the purposes of the two sys- 
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tems. The competitive propagandizing by both bureaus 
which has marked the Olympic controversy throws into 
relief how unjudicial and haphazard is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s handling of this question. 

The making of a new National Park or the dismember- 
ment of an existing National Forest is too important a 
question to be decided by local controversy or propa- 
ganda or, as it is understood the President has done in this 
case, by putting it up to the two bureaus concerned to settle 
between them. Calm and unheated judgment by impartial 
minds is called for that wrong decisions be not made and 
lasting harm done to one system or the other. The best 
thought of the country has held zealously to the belief that 
our National Park system should be limited to a gallery of 
nature’s masterpieces, each so outstanding and inspirational 
as to be of national and world interest. Former Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, no less than all other 
great leaders of the National Park movement, has cau- 
tioned against departing from that ideal and objective. 
“If the National Parks are to serve their larger and 
ultimate purpose,” Mr. Wilbur said, “it is imperative that 
there be no lowering of park standards. Each of the 
major National Parks represents the highest type of 
its particular natural exhibit or phenomena, and each 
aspirant for park status must pass this test before ad- 
mission to the system.” 

Does the Olympic area pass the National Park test? 
The Park Service says that it does. The Forest Service 
holds that it does not. Outside the bureaus, opinion is 
divided. Mr. Curtis, who has probably explored as much 
scenic and wilderness country in the northwest as any 
man, believes that the Olympic Mountains, beautiful 
and impressive as they are, do not measure up to Na- 
tional Park caliber. AMERICAN ForEsTs does not pre- 
sume to pass judgment but it does believe that the divided 
opinion clearly indicates doubt and therefore cautions 
against haste in making a decision that may in its ultimate 
effect lead to a stepping down of National Park standards 
and to the quartering of many National Forests. These 
two systems stand as our greatest achievements in con- 
servation and the best interests of both call for clearer 
agreement both within and outside the government as 
to their respective provinces before venturing upon ac- 
tion that may be harmful to the purposes and integrity 


of both. 
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EXPLOITATION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK THREATENS 


Conservation [Organizations Join in Protest Against Senate Action Viewed as Opening 


the Door to Economic Development in National Parks 


As this issue of AMERICAN FORESTS goes to 
press, the exploitation of Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Colorado, for irrigation and 
power purposes appeared imminent as the re- 
sult of a rider included by the Senate on 
March 2 in the Interior Department’s appro- 
priation bill for the ensuing fiscal year. The 
rider authorizes the construction of five new 
reclamation projects and the continuation of 


tional Parks from commercial or economic ex- 
ploitation, conservation organizations through- 
out the country speedily and vigorously pro- 
tested the Senate’s action. Individually and 
jointly they called upon Congress to stop the 
proposed invasion of the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park in which they foresee a precedent 
for the exploitation of other National Parks 
and an eventual breaking down of National 


divert water from the Colorado River water- 
shed into the Platte River watershed. 

“We submit that the Grand Lake - Big 
Thompson intermountain diversion project, 
included by the Senate on March 2 as a rider 
to the Interior Department appropriation bill, 
has not been adequately investigated, has not 
been approved by the Budget Bureau and has 
not been considered by the appropriate com- 
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; Map showing location of proposed $25,000,000 tunnel and ditch across Rocky Moun- 
The Senate rider P cf prop 


names no specific 
appropriation for 
the initiation of 
this project but the 
ultimate cost is placed at $25,000,000. The 
rider was attached after the bill had been 
passed by the House and without considera- 
tion by that body. It is now in the hands of 
the conference committee of the two houses 
and due to the fact that the Rocky Mountain 
National Project is linked with a group of 
irrigation projects scattered throughout the 
West, approval of the rider as a whole ap- 
pears imminent. 

Aroused by the serious character of the 
project as a violation of the long established 
policy of the government in protecting Na- 


tain National Park to divert water through Grand Lake from the Western to the 
Eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains for irrigation and power developments. 


Park standards. In a joint protest thirteen 
national conservation organizations issued the 
following statement: 

“Believing that the National Parks, set 
aside for the use, enjoyment and education 
of the people of the United States, should be 
protected from commercial exploitation, we 
earnestly protest against congressional author- 
ization of a project to dig a thirteen mile 
tunnel through Rocky Mountain National 
Park, to transform Grand Lake into a reser- 
voir and to build some eight thousand feet of 
covered ditch within the park in order to 
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and its environs. 
We have no faith 
in promises to 
maintain the level 
of Grand Lake if 
water becomes needed for power or growing 
crops in dry years. 

“We submit that this project violates the 
most sacred principle of National Parks, 
namely, freedom from commercial or eco- 
nomic exploitation and that if approved by 
Congress it will establish a precedent for 
the commercial invasion of other parks. We 
urge that the American people rally to the 
defense of their National Park system and 
demand of Congress that this project be 
stopped.” 

The organizations joining in this protest 
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Find out what's happened in the Crawler Tractor Field 


Put This 


Tractor to 
the Test! 


At Right: The compact, powerful 
T-20 TracTracTor—known as the 
tractor that brought new accessi- 
bility and new economy to the 
crawler field. It is available with a 
wide variety of equipment. 



























@ International Harvester standards of mechanical excel- 
lence, accessibility, operating economy, and nation-wide 
service—through Company-owned branches and well- 

established dealers—are the standards by which indus- 
trial power is judged these days. In every field where 
mobile and stationary power is needed, users have wel- 

comed the crawler tractors, wheel tractors, and power 
units produced by the world’s largest tractor builder. 

As a result, you see International Harvester Industrial 
Power wherever you go—and you find operators who 

are enthusiastic over its performance. Specific infor- 
mation will be supplied on request. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ‘1"¢°r?0rated) Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 





International DIESEL Power 


The International Diesel engine in the TD-40 
TracTracTor and the PD-40 Power Unit makes 
remarkable savings compared to other forms of 

ower. Its great economy is due to low-priced 
uel, to the relatively small quantity of fuel it 
requires, to its high combustion efficiency, 
and to its low maintenance cost. Investigate 
the International Diesel, which starts as a gas- 
oline engine and converts itself automatically 
to Diesel operation. 
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AMERICAN FORESTS 





e@ For every job in the 
protection, preserva- 
tion and management 
of the forest there is a 
dependable True Tem- 
per Tool. 


THE 
AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers of Essential Tools 


Write today for 32- 





included: The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, the Izaak Walton League of 
America, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation, The American Forestry Association, 
the Garden Club of America, the American 
Wildlife Institute, the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, the Society of American Foresters, 
the American Association of Museums, the 
National Conference on State Parks, the 
Massachusetts Forest and Park Association, 
and the Wilderness Society. 

At the time of going to press, Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes had made no public 
statement regarding this project so that his 
attitude is not known. In Washington, it 
was the feeling that unless Secretary Ickes 
or President Roosevelt brings strong pressure 


ROGER TOLLAND GEORGE 


Roger W. Toll, Superintendent of Yellow- 
stone National Park and chief investigator of 
proposed park areas, and George M. Wright, 
Chief of the Wildlife Division of the National 
Park Service, were killed in an untimely au- 
tomobile accident near Deming, New Mexico, 
February 25. At the time of the accident 
both men were members of a commission of 
six appointed by the Secretary of State to 
study jointly with a similar commission from 
Mexico the possibilities of international parks 
and wildlife refuges along the Mexico-United 
States boundary. On the morning of Febru- 
ary 25, the party left El Paso, Texas, en 
route to Tucson, Arizona. Mr. Toll and Mr. 
Wright were riding in a government car, hav- 
ing agreed that morning not to exceed fifty 
miles an hour. At noon the party was ap- 
proaching Deming, New Mexico, with Mr. 
Toll’s car in the lead. Just as his car was 
about to pass another car traveling in the 
opposite direction, one of the rear tires of the 
other car had a blow out and the car swerved 
directly in the path of the machine driven 
by Mr. Toll. A terrific but unavoidable col- 
lision resulted. 


Mr. Toll was killed instantly by being 
thrown violently against the steering wheel, 
crushing his chest. Mr. Wright received a 
blow on the head which rendered him un- 
conscious. He was taken immediately to a 
hospital in Deming but died two hours later 
without regaining consciousness. The occu- 
pants of the other car were a man, his wife, 
son and daughter. The son, a boy of seven- 
teen, was killed instantly, but the rest of 
the family escaped with slight injuries. 
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to bear upon Congress, the project will be 
voted. 

In a letter to Secretary Ickes, expressing 
confidence that he would come to the de- 
fense of the National Parks, Ovid Butler, 
Secretary of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, stressed the far-reaching effects of the 
project upon the whole National Parks sys- 
tem. “It is claimed for the project,” he 
stated, “that it will not noticeably mar the 
natural features within the park. This claim, 
we think, is beside the point. Once the 
project is approved, it opens the door and 
invites other projects of similar and more 
extensive nature in other National Parks. 
The fundamental principle upon which the 
park system stands will then be subject to a 
process of disintegration that will be difficult 
if not impossible to stop.” 


WRIGHT IN FATAL ACCIDENT 


Both Toll and Wright represented the 
finest ideals of the Park Service and the gen- 
eral field of conservation. They were lead- 
ers in their respective lines of work. Roger 
Toll, born in Denver, Colorado, October 17, 
1883, was the son of the first Attorney Gen- 
eral of Colorado and was one of the most 
widely travelled men of the Park Service. 
Serving first with the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in Alaska and later as 
Captain and Major in the Ordinance Depart- 
ment during the World War, he joined the 
National Park Service in 1919 as Superin- 
tendent of Mount Rainier National Park. 
Later he was transferred to the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park as Superintendent and in 
February, 1929, he became Superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park. He served dur- 
ing the past several years as investigator of 
new areas proposed as National Parks. In 
this capacity he visited by foot, by horse- 
back and by airplane some of the most re- 
mote and little known regions in the country. 

George Wright was born in San Francisco, 
June 20, 1904. He came from a family that 
settled in San Francisco with the Forty-niners. 
Graduating from the College of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of California, in 1927, he became in- 
terested in wildlife and on an expedition to 
Mount McKinley, Alaska, he discovered the 
first nest to be recorded of the surf bird. 
Later he served as ranger and junior park 
naturalist in the Yosemite National Park and 
in 1929 he made at his own expense a study 
of the wildlife resources and problems of the 
National Parks. When the Wildlife Division 
of the National Park Service was established 
in 1933, Mr. Wright was made its Chief. 


ASSOCIATION SPONSORS LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE CONTEST 


Are you going to have a living community 
Christmas tree or a home tree next Decem- 
ber, or are you going to use a cut tree for a 
week or more and then throw it to the 
flames? 

Plant evergreen trees during National 
Garden Week and Conservation Week, 
April 19-25, to light next Christmas. 

The American Forestry Association is spon- 
soring a Nation-wide contest for pictures of 
living Christmas trees that is being conducted 
by Mrs. Alma Margaret Higgins, pioneer of 
forest conservation in the Montana Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and promoter of the 
living Christmas tree idea since 1921. Slides 
will be made of the prize winning pictures 
to be added to Mrs. Higgins’ collection of 
forest scenes and planting of trees, to be 
available for schools and organizations pro- 
moting conservation and tree planting. An- 
nouncement of where these slides may be 
obtained will be made later. 

The rules for the contest are that two pic- 
tures are to be taken of the tree—one at the 
time of planting and the other when the tree 


is lighted next Christmas. A description of 
the planting of the tree, its dimensions and 
by whom planted must accompany the photo- 
graphs. Mail pictures to the Christmas Tree 
Contest Editor, The American Forestry As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., before January 
15th, 1937. 

Prizes will be $5.00 in each of the follow- 

ing groups: 

1. Large community Christmas tree plant- 
ed by a woman’s club. 

2. Large community Christmas tree plant- 
ed by a garden club. 

3. Evergreen tree, any size, planted by 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls or Girl 
Reserves. 

4. Planting of evergreen trees in town or 
school forest by Boy Scouts or any 
other boys’ organization. 

5. Indoor Christmas tree transplanted from 
a town or school forest. Also the re- 
planting of this tree in school yard or 
garden. 

6. Indoor Christmas tree. Replanting of 
this tree in the garden. 
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A a General strategically deploys his forces dur- 
ing battle, men with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
are directed to places of greatest need during forest 
fires. 

Veteran foresters and fire departments know the value 
of these portable extinguishers that do such a splendid 
job of fire fighting under all conditions. That’s why 
they rely on the INDIAN when the emergency is the 
greatest. 

The ever increasing number of fire departments and 
state and government forestry patrols equipped with 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS is testimony to their efficiency. 
Using only clear water, and throwing a powerful 50-ft. 
stream, INDIANS are designed according to foremost 
authorities on forest, grass and brush fire fighting. 


Write for free descriptive catalog with many testi- 


monials on INDIAN FIRE PUMPS or see your near- 


est dealer. 
Curved ventilated tank 
fits snugly against back, 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


D. B. SMITH & CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 


Quickly and easily re- 
filled. Uses clear water. 














Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., Western Loggers’ Machinery Co., Pacific Marine Supply Co., 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 302 SW. 4th St., Portland, Oregon 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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Removable 
hood 
attached 
with zipper 


What do you care about the weather? 
Be comfortable ina BUTTNICK 


ALL-PURPOSE COAT 


E ORIGINALLY designed this coat for 
winter sports, but fishermen, hunters 

and all sportsmen snapped it up as ideal for 
their sports as well. The jacket is made of 
8 oz. dry waterproof light green army duck, 
with zipper front. Hood also attached with 
zipper. Plenty of big roomy pockets, zipper 
closed—entire back a pocket with separate 
“slicker” game bag to fit. Snug fitting at the 
wrists and hips. Great for cold mornings on 
stream or in a boat. Gives complete protection 
to head and body from wind and rain. When 
ordering, give chest measurement over shirt. 


BUTTNICK PREPAID 
ALL-PURPOSE $ 95 ANYWHERE IN 
COAT U.S. 


If mot completely satisfied, return in 5 days, money refunded 


BUTTNICK MFG. Co. 


204 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH SEATTLE, WASH. 














GOOD-BYE 
SPARROWS! 





Sparrows are a menace to your song 
birds, garden and poultry. Why put 
up with them a single day longer? 

Get rid of of them the positive way 
with an EVER-SET SPARROW 
TRAP. 

Never Fails to Work 

THE EVER-SET TRAP is simple in con- 
struction; automatic in action. Nothing to 
wear out or get out-of-order. Rust proof 
and easily cleaned. Catches from 10 to 25 
sparrows daily. : ® 

A few bread crumbs, chicken feed or 
grain is the only bait you need. And it 
never fails to work! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Ever-set is the perfect sparrow trap— 
simple, sure, effective. It is positively 
guaranteed to give complete satisfaction, 
or we will immediately refund every cent 
of your money upon return of trap in good 
condition. 


Order Yours Now 
Simply mail us your check or money order 
for only $4.25—and we'll send your EVER- 
SET TRAP prepaid. After you own one, 


you'll know why there are over 20,000 in 


co. 


Davenport, Iowa 


use today. 


EVER-SET TRAP 


30252 Grand Ave. 











PAPER INDUSTRY MOVING SOUTHWARD 


That the pulp and paper industry of the 
United States is more and more invading the 
South for its present and future wood sup- 
plies is indicated by new mills being con- 
structed in that region. According to the 
Southern Pine Association a new paper plant 
is now being built at Savannah, Georgia, and 
ground is being broken for another plant at 
Crossett, Arkansas. Still another mill is soon 
to be constructed at Houston, Texas, by the 
Champion Fiber Company. At the same time 
existing mills are increasing their capacities. 

“A rapid expansion of the paper industry 
in the South,” the Southern Pine Association 
states, “is anticipated because of the many 
natural advantages to be found in the South- 
ern States. The most important is the readily 
accessible timber supply from which, how- 
ever, the lumber, paper and other forest prod- 
ucts industries all must draw their wood re- 
quirements. Each paper mill, as is true 
generally of saw-mills, must own enough tim- 
berland to protect its raw material supply. 

“The growing paper industry competing 


with the established lumber industry for tim- 
ber and timberlands now makes it necessary, 
more than ever before, that southern pine 
saw mills insure the continuity of at least a 
substantial proportion of their timber re- 
quirements by forest ownership in fee and by 
the practice of practical forestry measures. 

“The increasing demand for pine pulpwood 
makes forest ownership by the lumber indus- 
try not only necessary but also more attrac- 
tive in that it permits complete utilization of 
the trees grown and harvested for saw-logs 
and also provides a market for low grade 
trees that are retarding the growth of imma- 
ture trees to saw-log size. Timber cultural 
operations for the production of pulpwood 
usually can be conducted to yield a fair 
stumpage return. If, however, only cost is 
realized forest owners can in this way sub- 
stantially promote the more rapid growth of 
their best trees to saw-log size and quality 
and thereby insure, with selective cutting, 
continuous rotating crops of good quality 
southern pine saw timber.” 


PARK POSSIBILITIES ALONG MEXICAN BOUNDARY 


Joint meetings of officials of Mexico and 
the United States were held recently in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Mexico City for 
the purpose of inspecting various areas along 
the border desirable for establishment as in- 
ternational parks. Study also was made of 
the problems involved in establishing in the 
Mexican Republic a national park system 
similar to that in the United States. The 
party was made up of representatives of the 
National Park Service, the Biological Survey 
and the Mexican Department of Forestry, 
Fish and Game. 

Starting from Alpine, Texas, on February 
17, the party inspected the Big Bend Na- 
tional Park project and the area immediately 
to the south across the Rio Grande in Coa- 


huila and Chuihuahua which Mexico has un- 
der consideration as its portion of an inter- 
national park. The entire country is a land 
of the primitive known by few except seek- 
ers of “lost” mines and the bandits of the 
past who found complete security from the 
long arm of either American or Mexican law. 

From here the commissioners moved west 
to the international boundary between Ari- 
zona and Sonora, to look over the area pro- 
posed for the Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument and the Cabaza Prieta Wildlife 
Refuge. While not as spectacular as the pre- 
ceding, this area is deemed important from 
the standpoint of a number of unusual ani- 
mals and plants, including the Organ Pipe 
Cactus, a plant of very limited distribution 
in the United States. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK PASSES SIXTY-FOURTH MILESTONE 


On March 1, 1872, sixty-four years ago, 
the Congress of the United States created the 
world’s first National Park, the Yellowstone. 
Since that time, according to Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, the National Parks, 
monuments and historical areas now under 
his jurisdiction have. reached the number of 
131. 

Yellowstone is the country’s largest Na- 
tional Park and is famous for its geysers, 
grand canyon, hot springs and other amazing 
volcanic phenomena. The early history of 
Yellowstone is coupled with the Louisiana 
Purchase, which included a portion of the 
present park area; the exploits of such pio- 
neer explorers as Lewis and Clark, John Col- 
ter, Jim Bridger, and Warren Angus Ferris. 

Starting in 1859, the Federal Government, 
wishing to know more about the region, sent 


out various military expeditions, the first be- 
ing under the command of Captain W. F. 
Raynolds. This party was guided by Jim 
Bridger, the Munchausen of the West, but 
the men failed to penetrate the region be- 
cause of deep snows. Following Raynolds 
came Captain W. W. DeLacy, the Folsom- 
Cook party and the Washburn-Doane Expedi- 
tion. Professor Hayden of the Geological 
Survey entered Yellowstone in 1871 for the 
purpose of making official surveys. It is in- 
teresting to note that W. H. Jackson, the 
“Pioneer Photographer” who accompanied 
Hayden and made the first photographs of 
the park, is still living. 

President Chester A. Arthur was the first 
President to visit the park. That was in 
1883 and in the same year a system of ho- 
tels and camps was inaugurated. 


WATTS HEADS NORTH-CENTRAL FOREST REGION 


Appointment of Lyle F. Watts as regional 
forester for National Forest Region 9, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was 
announced February 24. He succeeds Earl 
W. Tinker, recently named assistant chief of 
the Forest Service in Charge of State and 
Private Forestry Cooperation, at Washing- 
ton. Previous to his appointment Mr. Watts 
served as director of the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest Experiment Station, Mis- 
soula, Montana. He is a graduate of the 
School of Forestry at Iowa State College, 
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where he received the degrees of B.S. in For- 
estry and Master of Forestry. Since his 
graduation he has been constantly engaged 
in forestry work, including seventeen years 
in the Federal service, during which time he 
has had wide experience in scientific and 
administrative work. 

The Forest Service also announced that 
George W. Trayer, research engineer at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed chief of the For- 
est Products Division of the Forest Service. 
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Yellowstone Tours Lowest Ever— 








OLD FAITHFUL INN AND GEYSER 


—via Delightful Hotels 


YF aseunmeees world-famous scenic splendor can be 
enjoyed this summer at a lower price via the park’s celebrated hotels than ever 
before possible! 

ONLY $41.50 for the 314 day park tour—including outstanding resort hotel 
service of Old Faithful and Grand Canyon hotels. 

Widely known dance and concert orchestras play generously for meals, 
evening parties and entertainment. 

Make Yellowstone hotels your vacation headquarters either for a standard 
sight-seeing tour, a few day’s stay or all summer. 

For help in planning, see a Northern Pacific representative or write for 
complete information. 


E. E. NELSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
262 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Route of the Air-Conditioned, Roller-Bearing 


NortH CoAstT LIMITED 
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SLEEPING 
BAGS 


MANUFACTURED EXACTLY TO SPECIFICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE AT 


$10 each 


PREPAID ANY PLACE IN THE UNITED STATES 


These bags are identical with those in use 
and approved by the United States Forest 
Service. They are equipped with extra 
sheet and full shoulder carrying strap. 

Only 5,000 are offered at the special 
price of ten dollars, which price will be 
withdrawn when the stock is exhausted. 
If the bags are not found to conform ex- 
actly to specifications, they may be re- 
turned at our expense and purchase price 
will be refunded. 

Send your order promptly, with a cer- 
tified check or postal money order, to: 


SIMON MATTRESS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1777 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 











University of Maine | 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Dcpartment offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 

| Forestry. 

| Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 

| of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp | 

| course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 

in practical logging operations, on Indian 

| Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 

| der faculty supervision. 


| For catalog and further information 
| address 
| 
| 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
| University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 


} 
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IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 








After voting to override the Bureau of the 
Budget and a recommendation of the House 
Committee on Appropriations to include $25,- 
000,000 for forest acquisition and $2,000,000 
to be expended with the states under the 
Fulmer Act, the House reconsidered its ac- 
tion on February 27 and rejected the pro- 
posals. Accordingly, the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill, H. R. 11418, was transmitted 
to the Senate on March 2, identically as re- 
ported to the House and $28,515,857 less than 
the amount previously approved by the Bud- 
get Bureau. As the bill now stands the 
Forest Service will receive $13,899,333 as 
compared with a current appropriation of 
$12,976,834. The bill also includes $1,841,595 
for the Biological Survey, and $22,469,265 for 
the Soil Conservation Service as compared 
with current appropriations of $1,446,492 and 
$6,949,408, respectively. 

Rejection of $1,000,000 for the Great Plains 
Shelterbelt was outstanding among the $3,- 
358,000 Budget Bureau recommendations lost 
by the Forest Service. An amendment by 
Representative Ferguson, of Oklahoma, to re- 
store $180,000 to permit disposal of about 
95,000,000 trees now in shelterbelt nurseries 
was also rejected by the House. 

The amount recommended for the adminis- 
tration of the National Forests was reduced 
by $1,780,774, but the $9,925,561 now pro- 
vided by the bill represents an increase of 
$1,915,984 over the appropriation for the cur- 
rent year. 

A recommended increase of $152,750 for 
forest fire cooperation under the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act was rejected, so that as the bill 
now stands the thirty-nine state forestry or- 
ganizations now cooperating with the govern- 
ment in the protection of 237,000,000 acres 
of state and privately owned lands are pro- 
vided an amount equal to the current allow- 
ance of $1,578,632. The amount approved 
in the Budget would have permitted standard 
cooperative protective arrangements to have 
been extended to cover an additional 26,000,- 
000 acres out of 189,000,000 acres of forest 
land now unprotected. Representative Mc- 
Clellan, of Arkansas, made a vigorous effort 
to have the bill amended so that $2,500,000 
authorized in the Clarke-McNary Law would 
be available. His motion was defeated. 

Efforts to increase the appropriation for the 
eradication of Dutch elm disease from $26l,- 
156 as authorized by the Budget, to $3,000,- 
000, which is comparable to the combined 
regular and emergency funds now being ex- 
pended, were unsuccessful in spite of vigor- 
ous efforts by Representatives Moran, of 
Maine; Eaton and Seger, of New Jersey; 
Tobey, of New Hampshire, and others. 

The bill exactly as reported by the sub- 
committee including a total of $161,873,147 
as against current appropriations of $147,- 
789,692, was passed by the House on Febru- 
ary 28 and referred by the Senate to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations on 
March 2. Efforts are now under way to re- 
store the items approved by the Budget, and 
to secure increases along the lines indicated 
during the struggle in the House. 

During hearings before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, begin- 
ning March 12, efforts to secure $3,000,000 
for eradication of Dutch elm disease were re- 
newed by Senator Royal S. Copeland of New 
York. 


An amendment to add $2,000,000 for land 
purchases under the Fulmer Act was submit- 
ted by Senator Ellison D. Smith of South 
Carolina, and Senator Joseph T. Robinson 
of Arkansas proposed another to increase the 
appropriation for cooperative fire protection 
under the Clarke-McNary Act to $2,500,000. 

During discussion of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, and the 
need for the money approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, Senator Robert M. LaFollette 
urged increases to $1,000,000 as authorized in 
the McNary-McSweeney Act of May 22, 1928. 

Senator Peter Norbeck of South Dakota pro- 
posed an amendment to reinstate $1,000,000 
for the Shelterbelt, the costs of planting and 
care of the trees to be shared equally with 
landowners in the designated area who agree 
to provide the land and maintain the plant- 
ings under government direction for five years. 

Final action on the bill providing appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior, 
to which the Senate added $62,717,000, is 
awaiting consideration by the conferees ap- 
pointed by the House and Senate early in 
March. Included in a list of reclamation 
projects added by the Senate is authoriza- 
tion to extend a nine foot tunnel thirteen 
miles through the Rocky Mountain National 
Park in Colorado, to carry water from the 
Colorado River to the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies. No amount is named in the bill, 
and the cost would be reimbursable under the 
Reclamation Law. The American Forestry 
Association and other conservation organiza- 
tions protested inclusion of this item on the 
ground that such construction within a Na- 
tional Park is contrary to long established 
National Park policy. “The Association,” 
stated the letter, “is and has long been un- 
alterably opposed to development projects 
within National Parks of a commercial or 
semi-commercial nature. Such projects are 
believed to be destructive of the high stand- 
ards which should characterize our National 
Park system.” 

“A nine line bill to change the name of the 
Department of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Conservation was favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Public Lands 
on March 6. In a letter to Chairman De- 
Rouen, Secretary Ickes describes the proposed 
title “Department of Conservation” as more 
indicative of the normal functions of the 
Department of the Interior. He further 
states that “It is not the purpose of the 
present bill or of this report to propose any 
transfer of specific activities, but rather to 
present the need for more clearly identifying 
the Department of the Interior with its 
primary functions.” 

The Robinson bill, H.R. 10104, to authorize 
a survey by the National Park Service of the 
recreation possibilities and park facilities of 
all lands in the United States, other than 
those under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, was discussed on the floor of 
the Senate on February 27 and March 2. 
Senator Connally, of Texas, and others ex- 
pressed the fear that the bill as passed by 
the House would deprive Congress of its 
constitutional responsibility for the disposal 
of public lands and permit the President or a 
Department to transfer lands to the states. 
Accordingly, the bill was returned to the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands for re 
drafting. 
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A bill introduced by Anthony J. Dimond, 
delegate from Alaska, H.R. 9275, proposing 
to open the Glacier Bay National Monument 
for mining purposes, was referred to the 
House Committee on Public Lands. This has 
aroused such widespread opposition that it 
may not be considered this session. Were 
this bill passed, a National Monument of re- 
markable ecological as well as scenic inter- 
est would be opened for commercial use and 
the fundamental principles of the National 
Park Service materially endangered. 


Hearings on Senator Lonergan’s bills, S. 
3958 and S. 3959, to prevent pollution of 
the streams and waters of the United States 
have been scheduled before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce by Senator Hattie W. 
Caraway, of Arkansas, for March 23. 


Chamber Proposes National 
Forestry Policy 


The policy that forests should be kept as 
far as possible in private ownership is re- 
affirmed by the National Resources Produc- 
tion Department Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, which re- 
cently completed a reconsideration of the 
national forestry policy approved by the 
Chamber five years ago. The committee’s re- 
port has been distributed preparatory to ac- 
tion by the Chamber at its annual meeting in 
Washington April 27 to 30, 1936. 

The committee also approved the principle 
of “sustained yield,” whereby the amount of 
timber cut annually does not exceed the 
amount grown, and suggested that the gov- 
ernment encourage “sustained yield” opera- 
tions, assist in “blocking out” such units by 
acquiring privately owned forest lands to be 
handled in conjunction with other govern- 
ment holdings, or private tracts dedicated to 
“sustained yield.” The Pacific Coast region 
was specifically indicated as an area where 
this principle might be applied. “Sustained 
yield,” the committee reported, “is the very 
essence of maintaining a balanced community 
and national life between forest, farm, and 
factory. It is basic to forestry in European 
countries and our country must inevitably 
come to it.” 

In support of the acquisition program pro- 
posed in the Copeland Report, the committee 
suggested that government expenditures for 
timber acquisition be limited to regular an- 
nual appropriations of five to ten million dol- 
lars. This, the committee explained, would 
provide for the purchase of two to three mil- 
lion acres a year instead of seven million as 
suggested in the Copeland Report. 

, After summarizing the recent report of the 

Forest Taxation Inquiry” in the light of tax 
delinquency and land abandonment in the 
South, the Lake States, and Pacific North- 
west, the committee proposed that the Cham- 
ber place a summary of the study in the 
hands of its members in important timber re- 
gions and use its facilities to bring to public 
attention in these communities the imperative 
need of an early solution of this tax problem. 

Repeating again the Chamber’s position 
that private enterprise can best carry the 
main responsibility for maintaining the coun- 
try’s forest resources, the committee urged 
federal and state governments to assure ade- 
quate fire protection and to encourage the 
states to adopt tax systems appropriate to the 
long time business of growing trees. In sup- 
port of the Clarke-McNary cooperative pro- 
gram of forest protection, the committee said, 
No development of the past fifteen years in 
the field of forestry is more gratifying than 
the achievements through some cooperative 
action in preventing forest fires.” 


ATLAS Service 


to Foresters 
Does Not Stop 
with Making 


Explosives 





It Develops Methods and Practise for Greater 
Safety and More Effective Results 


For years Atlas has been accumu- 
lating experience in using explosives 
in forest and logging work. Atlas 
engineers steadily develop methods 
of explosives practise that prove of 
great value to those engaged in 
forest projects. 


That experience is summarized in 
the Atlas booklet “Use of Explosives 
in the Forest.”” Written in layman’s 


language, it describes simply and 
clearly the essentials of sound appli- 
cation of explosives. Among other 
things, it discusses Loading, Prim- 
ing, Handling, Stumping, Rocks and 
Boulders, Ditching, Excavating, 
Soil Blasting, Road Building and 


. Quarrying. 


A copy is yours for the asking. 
Write the nearest office. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 


Everything for Blasting 


OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City,,Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 
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Tree Paint 


For destroying and preventing the growth 
of wood destroying fungi and for the pro- 
antiseptic! ff tection of wounds, use Bartlett Tree Paint. 
COMPOUND | §f, Easily applied with ordinary paint brush. 
ee Also made in plastic form for Cavity Work. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 E. Grand Blvd. _Detroit, Michigan 
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REMARKABLE 


Soil Conditioner 
Speeds Growth of 
New Roots... 





Courtesy of Davy Tree Company 


ye you transplant trees and shrubs, 


remember that shocked root systems 
need quick regeneration. Remember, too, 
that there is no soil conditioner which so 
quickly and effectively induces new root 
growth as Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. 


This is due to the fact that this cellular 
moss peat mechanically conditions the 
soil, aerates it, and provides a reservoir of 
life-giving moisture for root stimulation. 


This extra moisture is particularly 
needed when trees are transplanted in the 
spring. As hungry roots go out in search 
of plant food—as the buds begin to ex- 
pand—as the moisture evaporates through 
the leaves themselves—there is a heavy 
demand for water. 


There are other important advantages 
in using Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. Its 
humus-making qualities are definitely su- 
perior. Its behavior in retaining and 
making available nitrogen is another out- 
standing feature. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for full 
facts covering these vital points of su- 
Periority found only in P. I. C. Peat Moss 
bearing the Triangle. 


EmblemPYrotected 
PEAT mMosS 


oe | 


j 
Bizet tas 
AND VALUABLE 


BOOKLETS 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION, 
Educational, Advertising and Research 


Dept., 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
AF4-36 
Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 


absorbency test tablets. 
SI sisiescscarsniiserhcashasasccpls sn taleniinaiacanaeiadasilacnalahindiitiladsi 
Address ..... 
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Dyal Succeeds Lufburrow in 
Georgia 


Elmer E. Dyal, a former superintendent of 
forestry operations in a Civilian Conservation 
Corps camp in Georgia was appointed State 
Forester of Georgia by Governor Eugene 
Talmadge on February 1. He succeeds B. 
M. Lufburrow, who has served in that ca- 
pacity since October 15, 1925, having been 
appointed under the Forestry Administrative 
Act of August 14, 1925. 

Mr. Lufburrow has accepted a position in 
Region 8 of the United States Forest Service 
with headquarters in Atlanta. 

H. M. Sebring, former Assistant State For- 
ester of Georgia; C. A. Whittle, formerly in 
charge of educational work, and C. B. Beale, 
former District Forester, are now with the 
Soil Conservation Service in Georgia and 
Alabama, while former District Forester C. 
H. Elliott has gone with the Regional Office 
of the National Park Service in Atlanta. 





Wisconsin to Restore the 
Pine Marten 


A little animal that performed an impor- 
tant policing duty in the original forests of 
Wisconsin is being invited back by the con- 
servation commission to resume its old job. 

The first of the pine marten that the con- 
servation commission hopes to propagate for 
restocking of forest areas has been acquired 
at the state game and experimental fur farm 
near Poynette. Although the animals were 
once common in Wisconsin, they have been 
entirely eliminated as a wildlife factor. 

If the present propagation move is success- 
ful, marten are again destined to play an im- 
portant role in restoring Wisconsin’s wildlife 
balance for the protection of birds and trees, 
Conservation Director H. W. MacKenzie 
points out. 

Marten were eradicated in the days when 
they were given no consideration beyond the 
value of their fur and it was found that they 
were easily trapped. But the chief function 
of the marten was to keep the red squirrel 
population in check and these _ squirrels 
formed its favorite diet. With the disappear- 
ance of the marten, red squirrels are becom- 
ing overly abundant in forest areas and the 
squirrels are a growing menace to bird life 
because of their habit of bird nest robberies. 

The pine marten, also called the American 
sable, was at one time one of the state’s 
most important fur-bearers. Besides its fond- 
ness for red squirrels it also preyed on chip- 
munks and some of the smaller rodents, such 
as mice. 





Japanese Yew Becoming Popular 


Two dwarf forms of the Japanese Yew, re- 
cently introduced and experimented with in 
the United States, are reported becoming 
popular in the ornamental tree trade. One 
of the forms is “Vermeulen’s Yew” (T. cus- 
pidata pyramidalis), a dense type of bush 
with a close, upright habit of growth. The 
needles are a brighter green than any other 
yew so far known for dwarfness and perma- 
nence. 

The other form is “Kelsey’s Berrybush 
Yew” (T. media Kelseyi), named after the 
late Frederick W. Kelsey. Propagated for its 
berrybearing character, the plant—even in 
small sizes—is loaded with large red berries. 
The growth is dwarf and spreading without 
a leader, forming a vase-shaped bush, very 
dense and thickset with needles. Both of the 
two new yews are chance seedling forms se- 
lected by Mr. John Vermeulen of Long 
Island some ten or twelve years ago. 
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Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 1713 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., will be 
Answered in this Column. ....A Self- 
Addressed Stamped Envelope Accom- 
panying Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


+ se + 


QueEsTION: We note an illustration of a 
power driven saw in an article by Carlile 
P. Winslow in American Forests for Decem- 
ber. Have you any idea as to its adaptability 
for large orchard use?—J. A. S.—Ohio. 


Answer: The inquiry was referred to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis- 
consin, and the following is quoted from the 
reply signed by C. V. Sweet, in charge of 
Technical Investigations: 

“We have been experimenting with differ- 
ent types of caws and different types of 
power units. The one shown in the photo- 
graph has distinct advantages over the other 
alternatives that we have considered, but it 
is not the last word yet. With this equip- 
ment we have been using three lengths of 
pole according to the height of the work 
and to reach a maximum of about seventeen 
feet. The power is transmitted by means of 
a flexible shaft at the base of the pole 
where it connects with a light aluminum 
drive shaft within the main supporting pole 
which itself is aluminum. Aside from the 
bevel gears at the head of the pole most of 
the parts are an assembly of standard pieces 
of equipment. The total weight of this unit 
is less than 100 pounds and the cost also 
would approximate about that figure. In 
addition to this flexible shaft type we have 
experimented with an air motor connected at 
the base of the pole and also with a light 
weight, high cycle electric motor. Both the 
air and electric motors involve the use of a 
power unit which is considerably heavier and 
less portable, at least in the woods, than the 
small gasoline motor used with the flexible 
shaft.” 

This letter reports that they have no idea 
of the adaptability of such a power saw for 
orchard use, and that as far as they know, 
no manufacturer has yet undertaken to make 
them. 





Question: Of what country is the china- 
berry tree a native? Do birds feed on its 
berries?—-C. H. G.—North Carolina. 


Answer: The china-berry tree (Melia Aze- 
darach, Linn) is native to the Himalayan 
region where it grows at elevations of 2,000 
feet to 6,000 feet above sea level. It is re- 
lated to the mahogany, and since the Six- 
teenth Century has been naturalized in prac- 
tically all tropical and sub-tropical countries 
of the world. The berries are readily eaten 
by many birds and by cattle. The pulp is 
reported to be an active vermifuge, is used 
as medicine for domestic animals, and as a 
fever medicine by the Chinese. The berries 
are also said to be used as a disinfectant and 
as a repellant of insects. 
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New Agricultural Act May Sub- 
sidize Forestry 


Based upon the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to spend money to promote the gen- 
eral welfare by the conservation of national 
soil resources, the newly enacted Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act may au- 
thorize the government to pay farmers and 
other land owners for growing trees. Much 
depends upon the policies now being formu- 
lated by the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration which has been given responsibility 
for developing the national program. It is 
significant, however, that “farm woodlots for 
posts, timber, windbreaks, and wildlife” is 
included in a list of recommended practices 
for soil restoration, conservation, and erosion 
prevention for which payments to coopera- 
tive producers are now being considered. 

Secretary Wallace has stated that the Ex- 
tension Service, the land-grant colleges, as- 
sociations of producers, and other agencies 
will play an important part in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. These organizations are already fa- 
miliar with forest crops as a means of land 
use, some are providing courses in forestry 
for their students, and many of them include 
Extension Foresters on their staffs. This be- 
ing true, forests will probably be classified 
as erosion-preventing and soil-building crops. 

Throughout the country are many areas of 
low productivity and slopes where any form 
of cultivation encourages sheet erosion, and 
where the growing of tree crops would cor- 
rect soil depleting practices and at the same 
time reduce the surplus of vegetable, fibre, or 
animal crops. 

Payments to individual farmers would re- 
flect the relative sacrifice of income which 
might be involved by cooperating in the pro- 
gram. The difference between the returns 
from the use of these lands for tillage crops 
or live stock as compared with their returns 
from forestry would not warrant large pay- 
ments, but the cost to the government would 
be small as compared with the losses from 
erosion and the ultimate cost of correction. 

The act provides that the basis of pay- 
ments to farmers may be some combination 
of several specified methods. The matter was 
discussed in detail at regional conferences re- 
cently held in Memphis, Chicago, Salt Lake 
City, and New York, but no conclusions have 
yet been announced. A committee of south- 
ern producers appointed during the Memphis 
meeting recommended that soil improvement 
payments for land diverted from soil deplet- 
ing to soil conserving crops be based on the 
established normal yield of such land, at the 
rate of six cents a pound for cotton, and 
comparable rates for other tillage crops. In 
addition soil maintenance payments at the 
rate of seventy-five cents an acre were sug- 
gested. 

That one of the expressed objects of the 
act is to prevent deterioration which threatens 
the bulk of some 360,000,000 acres of culti- 
vated lands in the United States would indi- 
cate that some of these lands will be con- 
sidered for tree growth. Whether any con- 
siderable portion of the 30,000,000 acres 
which the Department proposes to retire 
from soil depleting uses during the present 
year can be diverted immediately to forest 
uses is open to question, but the Secretary 











Grow Trees from Seed 


Sow this fall about ¥%-inch deep just before ground 
freezes up in a protected part of garden or cold frame— 
or later if you protect ground against frost by cover. 


The following varieties are available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 





of Agriculture is authorized to make recom- oo... Goariges Fine 
mendations on the basis of present knowledge Canary Island Pine Yellow Pine 

of soil conservation and improvement, and to Colorado White Fir Pitch Pine 
extend this through further studies and in- } ors ag a 
vestigations. In all probability portions of Norway Spruce Himalayan Pine 
this area can be planted to forest trees, farm Austrian Pine Swiss Mt. Pine 


or windbreaks, with stock now growing in 
state forest nurseries or in Soil Conserva- 
tion Service nurseries. Later the soil saving 
practices may be extended to such silvicul- 
tural measures as improvement cuttings in 
young timber, and even the partial cutting 
of merchantable timber stands. 


HERBST BROTHERS 
Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 


92 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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An Old Town Boat is the shortest distance 
to the best fishing. It’s fast. It’s steady and 
sturdy. Open sporting boats are made of 
tough wooden planking. . . reinforced where 
the strain comes... sheathed with tough, 
water-tight canvas. Never spring, shrink 
or swell. Never need calking. Always ready 
for fishing and fun. 

Have a look at the many models, illus- 
trated in the free catalog. Prices begin at 
$68. Small boats for sportsmen, big fast all- 
wood models for family use. Dinghies and 
rowboats. All kinds of canoes. Write today. 
Old Town Canoe Company, 254 Main St., 
Old Town, Maine. 
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“Old Town Boats ; 
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The AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1713 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
I hereby apply for membership in 
The American Forestry Association 
and enclose $__..... 
INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 


(-] Subscribing Membership, 


wrreer._£._....... F400 
(] Contributing Member- 

ship, per year 10.00 
[1] Sustaining Membership, 

I aaa 25.00 
1] Life Membership (no 

other dues for life) . 100.00 


(] Patron Membership (no 
other dues for life) — 1,000.00 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine is sent 
hly to bers. Canadian Postage 25c¢ 
on Subscribing 





extra, ‘Foreign 50c extra, 
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A bill (H. R. 9275) to open the Glacier 
Bay National Monument to mining was intro- 
duced in Congress on January 3 by Repre- 
sentative A. J. Diamond of Alaska. It has 
been the signal for widespread protest on the 
part of individuals and organizations who see 
in it not only prospective despoliation of 
plant and animal life of the area embraced in 
the monument but an opening wedge for the 
invasion of other monuments and the Na- 
tional Parks. 

Glacier Bay in southeastern Alaska was set 
aside as a National Monument by President 
Coolidge eleven years ago as an outstanding 
example of magnificent fiords and lofty peaks. 
Its reservation was for the purpose of pre- 
serving the region unmodified by the activi- 
ties of man. The bill pending in Congress 
would apply the mining laws to the Glacier 
Bay National Monument “notwithstanding 
the reservation contained in the proclamation 
of the President dated February 26, 1925.” 

In opposing the bill, the Ecological Society 
of America, one of numerous organizations 
which were responsible for having the monu- 
ment created, states: : 

“The features which make the Glacier Bay 
region uniquely worthy of protection are its 
tidewater glaciers of the first rank in a set- 
ting of magnificent fiords and lofty peaks; its 
great expanse of shores recently vacated by 
melting ice, on which are coming in a new 
vegetation and a new animal population— 
visible demonstration of what happened over 
all of northern North America at the close of 
the Glacial Period; and its numerous well- 
preserved relics of interglacial forest. 

“The bill has been referred to the House 
Committee on Public Lands, and that body 
is now awaiting the recommendations of the 
National Park Service and other interested 
bodies. 

“The results of such action are too obvious 
to require more than summary statement. 
While the glaciers would be in little danger, 
it would be far otherwise with the plant and 
animal life. Even a sparse mining popula- 
tion would result in the cutting of the young 
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trees as they attain proper size, the use of 
the interglacial forest relics as firewood, and 
the killing of the animal population. Pros- 
pecting implies the right to develop profitable 
ore bodies to the limit, if found. Such ac- 
tivities would utterly defeat a large part of 
the purpose for which the monument was 
established. The opening of the monument 
by act of Congress, with the attending pub- 
licity, would bring a horde of prospectors to 
the spot, and irreparable damage would be 
quickly done. 

“As to the possible presence of valuable 
mineral desposits, there is no definite. knowl- 
edge. The area is very accessible, it was 
open to prospecting up to 1925, and nothing 
worth developing was found. These facts 
would seem to indicate that the chance of: 
making important discoveries is slight. 

“The Ecological Society is not opposed to 
the development of natural resources of out- 
standing worth. It will take a vigorous stand, 
however, against the spoliation of areas of 
unique scientific and esthetic value where the 
presence of noteworthy natural resources has 
not been proved. The Society is therefore 
urging that no action be taken looking to- 
ward modification of the present prohibition, 
until an adequate examination of the area 
has been made by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

“Important as is the local aspect of the 
question, its bearing upon the fundamental 
policy of the government with regard to its 
National Parks and Monuments is of far 
greater moment. It is the settled policy of 
the government that mineral development be 
forever excluded from these areas. If Con- 
gress overrides this policy with respect to 
Glacier Bay, without even an attempt to ob- 
tain knowledge of its mineral resources, a 
precedent will be established fraught with 
danger to each and every reservation under 
control of the Park Service. If in one, why 
not in all? Many attacks have been made 
upon the integrity of our magnificent park 
system, but none more serious in its possible 
consequences than this.” 


GRAZING POLICY OUTLINED BY FOREST SERVICE 


Following a series of conferences with rep- 
resentatives of national livestock associations 
and senators and representatives of several 
western states, the new policy under which 
permits will be issued to graze livestock on 
the National Forests has been announced by 
F. A. Silcox, chief of the Forest Service. 

To help stabilize the western livestock in- 
dustry this new policy, approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, provides for the 
issuance, beginning with 1936, of ten-year 
permits to established permittees for their 
preference numbers of stock within the maxi- 
mum limits and for which their ranch prop- 
erty is commensurate. 

To provide for increases in numbers of 
stock now run by the small stock-owner, and 
for permits to qualified owners who have not 
heretofore had grazing permits on the Na- 
tional Forests, the new policy also provides 
for reasonable reductions in large permits 
during the last nine years of the ten-year 
period in order to effect a wider distribution 
of grazing privileges. 

“The basic function of the National For- 
est system is to help bring stability and se- 
curity to the social and economic structure 
of communities dependent upon its resources 
and to the nation as a whole,” said Mr. 
Silcox. 

“Forage is one of many National Forest 
resources. Its many uses—by domestic stock, 
by wild life, and to help regulate the flow 
of streams, for example—must be coordinated 
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and correlated with uses of all other re- 
sources by such close cooperation of all 
agencies as will provide the greatest good 
to the greatest number of people in the long 
run. 

“National Forest forage is vital to that live- 
stock industry which forms an integral part 
of the social and economic welfare of the 
West. Since 1905 it has been the policy of 
the Department of Agriculture through the 
Forest Service to provide for such correlated 
uses of forage as might bring some degree of 
security and stability over the years to the 
Western livestock industry and the individ- 
uals and communities dependent upon it. 
This policy will be continued. 

“Gradual improvement of the National For- 
est range resources is vital to stability for 
the Western livestock industry. In its ad- 
ministration of the uses of forage as a Na- 
tional Forest resource the endeavor has been 
to provide to each permittee equitable treat- 
ment in the distribution of any increased 
carrying capacity, with a minimum of adjust- 
ments and preferences given where possible 
to established permittees. 

“This is in recognition of the need for 
safeguarding the investments and equities of 
present users of the range, and of improving 
credit facilities, to the fullest possible ex- 
tent consistent with the various uses of for- 
age as a National Forest resource and the 
welfare of dependent communities. This pol- 
icy will be continued. 
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“Administrative policy must, however, clear- 
ly recognize the complexity of climatic, so- 
cial, economic, conservation, and other fac- 
tors involved and must make provision ade- 
quately to meet changing conditions. It is 
impracticable to make such provisions under 
a policy that would attempt to freeze graz- 
ing privileges to present permittees or to 
specific ranch property for all time to come. 
I cannot, therefore, approve such a policy, 
although I do believe it possible to fix the 
privileges on a fairly permanent basis for a 
specified period of reasonable duration. 

“Our present economic survey, to which 
representatives of the two national associa- 
tions have agreed, was undertaken for the 
purpose of developing better principles for 
the distribution of grazing privileges than 
the ones now used. The economic survey 
recognizes that the Forest Service policy of 
distribution of privileges is open to attack 
both by those who now enjoy those privileges 
and by those who are desirous of obtaining 
them, and that the policy of the Forest Serv- 
ice is to give stability and yet leave a suffi- 
cient margin of flexibility to meet changes 
in economic conditions. It recognizes, too, 
the desirability of such a reclassification of 
ranges as may make it possible definitely to 
consider meeting intensive demands for a few 
head of stock. 

Upon the recommendation of Mr. Silcox, 
the Secretary of Agriculture approved the 
following: 

1. Term permits for the period 1936 to 
1945 inclusive will be issued for preference 
numbers of stock within the maximum limit 
and the commensurateness of established per- 
mittees. No reduction in preference numbers 
of livestock will be made in 1936. Each per- 
mit will contain a clause specifying the re- 
duction percentage that can be made for dis- 
tribution. Such reduction, when taken to- 
gether with reductions for distribution made 
in 1935, shall not exceed twenty per cent in 
any case for the term permit period 1936 to 
1945 inclusive. No greater reduction than 
five per cent will be made for distribution in 
any one year. 

2. The maximum reduction that can be 
made for any or all purposes shall not ex- 
ceed thirty per cent, or fifteen per cent in 
any one year, for the period 1935 to 1940 
inclusive. At the expiration of the year 1940, 
such reduction for protection can be made in 
term permits as the circumstances justify. 

3. Transactions involving protective and 
distribution reductions will be kept separate. 

Increased carrying capacity resulting from 
protection cuts will be recognized as_be- 
longing to the allotment or other unit on 
which the cut was made and will be distrib- 
uted among the users of that allotment or 
unit on an equitable basis. 

4. Before making any adjustment under 
this program, the details involved will be 
taken up with the local stockmen and their 
views given full consideration before con- 
clusions are reached. 


Urge Extended Range Control 


Additional acreage for inclusion in the 
grazing districts created under the Taylor 
Grazing Act; a national land use program; 
recognition that range livestock operations 
should be developed as balanced economic 
units consisting of privately owned lands 
operated in conjunction with publicly owned 
tanges; adequate appropriations for the For- 
est Products Research Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; excise taxes on pulp, cord- 
wood and blockwood to permit farmers to 
make profitable sales of woodland products; 
elimination of the luxury on furs to encour- 
age farmer-fur trappers; and the conserva- 
tion of natural beauties such as forest, flow- 
ers, song birds and all wildlife, as well as 
beauty of highways, were recommended in 
resolutions adopted by the American Farm 
ureau Federation at their seventeenth an- 
nual convention in Chicago, Illinois. 





ONLY 
60c 
for this 
valuable 


series 


hat Japan Thinks 


(Another vital series by W. H. Chamberlin) 


What Japan is doing daily gains world-wide attention. What 
Japan is thinking is not so easily discovered, yet is essen- 
tial to a clear understanding of the developments in the 
Orient and their effect upon world peace and progress. 

Answering this vital question is a series of articles in 
The Christian Science Monitor—made completely objective 
and authentic by its novel method of gathering and pre- 
senting the facts. 


12 Articles - April 13 to 25 


The series is by William H. Chamberlin, chief cor- 
respondent of the Monitor in the Far East. Except for a 
minimum of explanatory and introductory material, the 
actual text is purely from the Japanese—every statement 
otherwise being translated from a Japanese newspaper, 
book, or other publication. 

What the ordinary Japanese thinks—is taught to think— 
about the Emperor, the army and navy, America specifi- 
cally, and foreign affairs generally, religion, Japanese 
customs and habits and the effect on them of Western 
ideas—these and other basic subjects are treated. Literally, 
Japan speaks for itself in these distinctive and illuminating 
articles. 

Subscribe now at the special price of 60c for this 
helpful series, together with a full two weeks of the 
Monitor’s many additional values—including its regular 
feature pages—Educational, Financial, Women’s Activities, 
Children’s, Young Folks’, ete——and its day-to-day world- 
wide news coverage. Use the coupon below. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 


Boston, Massachusetts 














THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

Dept. AF-4, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

() Please send the Christian Science Monitor to the address below for 
twelve issues—April 13 to April 25—including the series, ‘‘What Japan 
Thinks.”’ Remittance of 60 cents is enclosed. 

De sisathinntintictedmindaetbicnspiniiisbacieiaiapiatiladbupieidamcbilisialeiinibhadddiidatipainiiita cei gitiaeaiie 
ID siccsincoscesciieancestcca science teeta esi acide 
Price of regular Monitor subscriptions: 
ee ee $0.75 The Wednesday Issue only, in- 
3D CES cemmannn 2.25 eluding the Magazine Section: 

ae fee ee $2.60 
2 GD GR cncencscmncstccceses 4.50 Special Offer: 
LD BR GO crcteareevemsatsercvinns 9.00 at; "aaa -25 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


ne el 
[PALL STEEL HAM MOIST PEOG 


@aTTg VBA we 
COMPACT 
POWERFUL 

SAFB 







THREE SIZES 
Two Ton “Lightweight” 
Five Ton “Sat Utility” 
15 Ton “Special” 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 


—Adjustable length crank handle— Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings — Spring operated safety dog 


Dealers In all principal cities. 
Full descriptive literature gladly mailed. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 
2724 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 








A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 








SAPLING SAM’S COLUMN 



































YUKON Pack Board 


... for Easy Toting! 


REATEST improvement in pack boards yet 
offered. Light weight spruce frame adjust- 
able to give comfortable tension to cover. Wide 
web straps also adjustable. Cover, 12 oz. khaki 
U.S. Army Duck. Detachable bag is largest 
on any pack board — may be purchased with or 











without bag. Board alone weighs 3% Ibs.; with 

bag 4% Ibs. Absolutely guaranteed — money 
refunded if not satisfied. 

Yukon Pack Board alone $ 5 OO 

Board with bag, complete $8.00 


Prices Postpaid 


SEATTLE 


rae ri AWNING be 
and Republic 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


gg 
SPORTSMAN 









Forest service carries 
fire-fighting pumps 
weighing 70 pounds 
lashed to this board 
















~ AMERICA’S MOST 
POPULAR OUTBOARD 
1936 model an even greater 
value than before. The Sports- 
man attaches instantly to any 
boat; drives rowboats, canoes, 
skiffs, , fishing boats upto7m.p.h. 
Runs 3 hours on gallon of 
fuel. Sosimple to operate thata 
child can easily start and run it. 
Note the handy light weight—only 
24 lbs. Extremely quiet — under- 
water silenced. Write today for new 
catalog describing Sportsman and 7 
other Evinrude models, 
including the new 
Hooded Power Sport- 
WIN, only $77. 
Address EvINRUDE, 
4738 N. 27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Homecoming 
“The golden eagle,” according to The Lit- 
erary Digest, “is a native of the Old World.” 
They certainly are doing everything possible 
to get all of them to return to their native 
heath.—Greensboro Herald-Journal. 


The Moth Talks 
Now a scientist insists that moths make 
sounds that serve as speech. We've noticed 
them chewing the rag.—Los Angeles Times. 


Fifty-Fifty 

“Doctor, my husband is troubled with a 
buzzing noise in his ears.” 

“Better have him go to the seashore for a 
month.” 

“But he can’t get away.’ 

“Then you go.’ 

—Boston Transcript. 


A Study in Bugs 


Professor: “Name the five most common 
bugs.” 
Student: “June, tumble, lady, bed, and 


hum.”—Contributed. 





And It’s True! 


°32: “How far can a man walk into the 
woods?” 

*35: “Er-uh, I don’t know.” 

*32: “Half way, you prune, ‘cause then 


he’d be walking out of the woods.” 
—Yellow Jacket. 


Caught in the Act 


“Mummy, I’ve seen a man who makes 
horses.” 

“My dear?” 

“Yes, he had a horse nearly finished when 
I saw him. He was just nailing on its back 


feet.”—-Montreal Star. 


The Proper Instrument 


“What would you do, Goofus, if you were 
running a big circus and the monkeys got 
loose?” 

“T’d get a monkey 
them up.”—Contributed. 


wrench and tighten 


Honest Fisherman! 


Milt Fall had been fishing, but with bad 
luck. On his way home he entered a fish 
market and said to the dealer, “Harry,” stand 
over there and throw me five of the biggest 
of those trout.” 

“Throw ’em, what for?” asked the dealer. 

“T want to tell the family I caught ’em. I 
may be a poor fisherman, but I’m no liar.” 


—Path finder. 








A Good Deal 
For A Dollar! 


For a dollar you receive Happy 
Days—the authorized weekly news- 
paper of the CCC—for the next six 
months—including nine special is- 
sues, each covering the CCC activi- 
ties during the past three years in 
one of the nine Army Corps Areas. 


The first of the nine special is- 
sues—covering the CCC activities 
in the New England states—has al- 
ready been published. The other 
eight special issues will appear dur- 
ing the next four months, 


If you’re interested in the con- 
servation program now under way 
— if you want to keep in touch with 
the greatest of all peacetime move- 
ments — enter your subscription 
now to Happy Days. If you wish 
—we’ll be glad to send sample cop- 
ies without charge. 


HAPPY DAYS 


Daily News Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























FLAGS oF AMERICA 


By COLONEL W. H. WALDRON, 
uy. &. A. 

The Siiamey of America is wrapped 
up in the Flags that have entered into 
the life of the Nation, and no collec- 
tion of adventure tales could be more 
thrilling than those which tell their 
story. 


In the pages of ‘Flags of America” 
the 48 Flags that have had a place in 
the making of “Old Glory” are shown 
in their original colors and the story 
of each is told in simple text. When 
one receives a copy of “Flags of 
America” he gets a groundwork in 
American History presented in a new 
and attractive way. He gets a refer- 
ence book that is worthy of a place 
in the library of every home in 
America. 

Give your Boys and Girls a copy 
of “Flags of America.” Let them see, 
in their original colors, the 48 flags 
that have entered into the history of 
the country. Let them read how they 
fit into the picture. They will be bet- 
ter Americans for having done so. 
The price is only 50 cents per copy. 
Order today from: 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1713 K Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
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American Forestry Association. 





Conservation Calendar in Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of The 
This calendar contains important bills introduced 
in the Second Session of the 74th Congress between February 11 and March 10, 
1936. All bills introduced in the First Session of the present Congress retain their 
places on the calendar and may be considered during the session now convened. 
Whenever acted upon, previously listed bills will be described in this column, 
otherwise they may be considered as in the same status as when last printed. 

















BILLS ENACTED 


S. 37830—BanxkuHeap (H. R. 10835—Jones) — 
To amend the Act of April 27, 1935, creat- 
ing the Soil Conservation Service in order 
to carry on certain provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, by making fur- 
ther provision for the conservation and 
proper utilization of the soil resources of 
the Nation. Approved and signed by the 
President on February 28, 1936. Public 
Law No. 461. 

H. R. 1415—Montacue (S. 2572—Byrp)— 
To establish the Richmond National Battle- 
field Park in Virginia (Report No. 959). 
Passed House January 20, 1936. Passed 
Senate February 20, 1936. Approved and 
signed by the President March 2, 1936. 
Public Law No. 464. 

S. 1307—Norris (H. R. 4878—Luckey)—To 
establish a National Monument on Daniel 
Freeman Homestead, Nebraska. Passed Sen- 
ate March 29, 1935. Passed House March 
16, 1936. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 11418—Cannon—Agriculture Depart- 
ment Appropriation bill. Passed House of 
Representatives without amendment on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1936. Referred to the Senate 
— on Appropriations on March 2, 

H. R. 10630—Taytor—Interior Department 
Appropriation bill. Passed Senate with 
amendments in which the House refused to 
concur. House and Senate conferees ap- 
pointed March 3 and March 5, respectively. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


H. R. 10094—Taytor—To amend Section 1 
of the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, 
by increasing the aggregate area of vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved public do- 
main on which grazing districts may be 
established, from 80,000,000 acres to 143,- 
000,000 acres (Report No. 2125). Passed 
the House March 16, 1936. 

H, R. 11182—Greenway—To amend the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, so that 
boundaries of grazing districts shall con- 
form to state boundaries without including 
lands situated in two states, and restricting 
membership on advisory and other commit- 
tees to bona-fide citizens of states within 
which grazing districts are situated. Intro- 
duced on February 14, 1936, and referred 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4220—WuezLter—To amend Section 15 of 
The Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934. 
Introduced on March 9, 1936, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and 


Surveys. 
WILDLIFE 


H. R. 11151—Prerce—To amend Section 401 
of the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act 
of March 16, 1934. Introduced on Febru- 
ary 13, 1936, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. R. 10104—Rosinson—To aid in providing 
the people of the United States with ade- 


quate facilities for park, parkway, and rec- 
reational area purposes, and to provide for 
the transfer of certain lands chiefly valu- 
able for such purposes to states and politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof. Passed House 
January 20. Reported with amendments by 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys (Report No. 1694), March 16, 1936. 

H. R. 10303—Maverick—Creating a National 
Resources Board. Public hearings conduct- 
ed by the House Public Lands Committee 
in February and early March. 

H. R. 11046—Rosinson—To facilitate the 
conservation of public lands and other nat- 
ural resources by coordinating the execu- 
tive agencies of the government exercising 
functions in connection thereof. Public 
hearing scheduled for February 18, 1936, 
was indefinitely postponed. Bill withdrawn 
from Public Lands Committee and referred 
to the Committee on Expenditures in Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

S. Res. 217—Byrpo—Establishing Senate Com- 
mittee to study activities of government de- 
partments and agencies to determine 
whether there is confliction or overlapping 
of activities. Introduced on February 11, 
1936, and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

H. R. 11642—Dempsey—To change the name 
of the Department of the Interior, to be 
known as the Department of Conservation. 
Introduced on March 5, 1936. Reported 
without amendment by the Committee on 
Public Lands (Report No. 2146) on March 
9, 1936, and referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 
The World’s Finest Air Guns 
Accurate, silent, power- 

ful 


kel: Look d 














feels like an automatic. 
Made to celebrated 
Webley & Scott fine 
arms specifications. 


Illustrated and Priced 
in NEW CATALOG 
W. & C. SCOTT 
Shotguns, Rifles 
& Revolvers 


SENIOR 
$22.50 


JUNIOR ‘411 
wEew CATA lo 
S READY! 















Send 50¢ in coin, check, 
M.0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
greatest of all Stoeger 

Catalogs. 304 pages, 12,000 

items, 4,000 illustrations. LATEST 

REDUCED PRICES of all American 

& Imported Arms & Ammunition. 

Complete Gun Parts Section, 

Targets, Chamber Reamers, Gun 

Barrels, Restocking, Ballistics. 


* STOKGER, inc. 
AMERICA’S GREAT GUN HOUSE 





507 Fifth Ave. at42ndst. NewYork, N.Y 
RE Sc eo 
6-25 te 11-29 ane ” 


ESS FISHING SK 


PRIZES FOR LARGEST AND MOST EACH VARIETY 
Route 13, via Del-Mar-Va, auto or Express. Turn east at 
Keller Sta. 

For details send for booklets. 

Rods—Reels, Fishing Suits, Sale or Hire. If its fishing, 
ask Mr. Mears, ‘“‘He Knows,’’ fishes 5 to 6 days week, 
7 mo. season. 

A.A.A. & Keystone Club A.H.A. & Southera 
A. H G. MEARS (Ownership Management), Wachapreague, 
0. Side, E. S. Va. 





For Forest and Brush Fires 


INDIAN 


USES 
ONLY 
Cl 

ee SUE EM warcr 


See D. B. Smith Ad Page [FI 








THESE 


are specially 

adapted to 
FORESTRY and 
PUBLIC WORK! 


New catalog, showing 
more than 70 useful 
patterns, sent on re- 


quest. 





THE UNION FORK & HOE CO., Dept. AF-4, Columbus, Ohio 


“RENEWABLE” 





TOOLS 


Give 2 to 4 
times MORE 
service under 

Hard Use! 


Every UNION Tool is 
now good for the life of 
the steel. The one-piece 
forged heads are fitted 
with “replaceable’’ han- 
dles of finest streight- 
grained white ash. Sim- 
ply order duplicate 
“Right Repair” Handle 
by number stamped in 
original handle, which 
guarantees same perfect 
hang, set and balance as 
in original tool. 


Avoid misfit 


repairs. 
Specify UNION 


Tools. 
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NURSERIES 








Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















10 for 
Flame Azalea, 2-3’...........0.:000 $2.50 
Dogwood White, 2-4’.......... sn ee 
Hemlock (Evergreen), 114%4-2’ 2.50 
Juniper (Evergreen), 2-3’...... 2.50 
Rhododendron, 15-18”....... cosoe BeDO 
Write for prices on large quantities. Estab- 


lished Clumps. These are collected in the 
mountains of Tennessee. 


Prices are F. O. B. Doeville, Tennessee. 
Mail orders to Northern Office, 224 Halstead 


Avenue, Harrison, New York, or Doeville, 
Tennessee. 


DOE VALLEY FARMS, INC. 

















EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 





— White Pine, free from blister rust. Nor- 
and White Spruce, bh id and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 


our figures on Contract Planting. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. A-46, Fryeburg, Maine 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 
Durehesed from us More Reasonably than any- 
where else. Write for list and prices. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 

















CHINESE ELMS 


50 Trees, 3 to 4 feet... $5.75 
50 Trees, 2 to 3 feet _ - B29 
4 Phlox, 4 Delphi » 4 Columbi 
all blooming size and assorted colors, 
$1.50. Catalog of generai line of 

Nursery Stock free. 


SWEDBERGS NURSERY 








Battle Lake, Minnesota 














a 


a 
easily 
Reforestation Projects Should Include 
TLETT EQUIPMENT 


Compound Lever Tree Pruners, Pole Saws, Cross Cut 


Saws and Tree Surgeons’ Supplies 

Write for free Ba a age catalog showing 
mplete tine. 

BARTLETT ‘MANUFACTURING Cc 

3019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, 


TREES 
pruned 


0. 
Michigan 


Texas State Park Yields Evidence 
of Prehistoric Man 


Discovery in Texas of a new habitat of 
prehistoric man by a geologist of the Na- 
tional Park Service has been announced by 
Arno B. Cammerer, Director. Dr. Charles N. 
Gould made the discovery in Longhorn Cav- 
erns State Park, near Burnet, in the Lone 
Star State, where he has been studying geo- 
logic formations in connection with C.C.C. 
work, under joint supervision of the National 
Park Service and the Texas State Parks 
Board. His find includes arrow points, me- 
tates, and numerous bones of animals, the 
leg bones of which had been slit, evidently 
for extracting marrow. 


“Longhorn Caverns bear every evidence that 
they once served as shelters and probably as 
homes for prehistoric man,” states Doctor 
Gould. “They are of the ‘trap cave’ type, 
into which, for untold centuries, animals have 
fallen and perished, leaving today a rich de- 
posit of prehistoric remains. These are now 
being uncovered and studied for classifica- 
tion.” 

Three natural entrances lead into Longhorn 
Caverns, which consist of a series of chan- 
nels, dissolved by the action of ground water 
from the limestone formations. The largest 
chamber is approximately 300 feet long by 
fifty feet high, containing fantastic forms of 
stalactites and stalagmites. Another room is 
lined with beautiful crystals of Iceland spar 
and calcite. The caverns lie from fifty to 150 
feet below the surface. Dirt and silt have 
choked part of the natural entrances. Some 
20,000 cubic yards have been excavated, and 
an equal amount remains to be dug out. Pos- 
sibilities of future discoveries are eagerly 
awaited.” 





WPA Artists to Depict World 
History Through Redwoods 


A dramatic and realistic program of visual 
education in presenting a history of the an- 
cestry of the redwood trees is being under- 
taken by a group of artists employed by the 
Federal Art Project, under the sponsorship 
of the California State Division of Parks. 
Maps, charts and colored paintings will de- 
pict with realism the many scenes through 
the ages when all living things were on a 
magnificent scale. 

Directed and made possible by the inten- 
sive research conducted by Rodney S. Ells- 
worth, park naturalist, these exhibits will 
portray clearly the many events uncovered 
from nature’s great storehouses, and the re- 
constructing of the many pageants of life 
through which the world has passed. One 
series of exhibits will depict pictorially the 
places of the redwood’s ancestry, evidences of 
which have been discovered over the face of 
both hemispheres. 


Other presentations will include scenes in 
the Age of Fishes; in the Age of the Am- 
phibians, Reptiles and Mammals. Pictorial 
interpretations will show, in every detail, the 
period when the first redwood grew on earth 
in the Reptilian Age, and a scene of the tar 
pits of the Rancho la Brea, Los Angeles, with 
the Santa Monica Mountains in the back- 
ground. Successive scenes portray the many 
mammalian forms that rose to power as the 
land masses changed and the climate varied. 
These graphic pictures of the land life of the 
ages is a detailed visual story of the re- 
markable history of the redwood’s survival 
by emphasizing the many changing eras and 
animal life through which it has endured. 











Idaho 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 





Offers thorough training in tech- 
nical forestry, preparing for Fed- 
eral, State and private work. 


Four and five year courses, lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of 
Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 





Catalog Free 


























Position WANTED 
| ESTATE MANAGER. Master in forestry 
| with eleven years’ experience in intensive 
forest practice, game management, horti- 


culture. Now with U. S. Forest Service 
within few hours of New York City. Mar- 
ried, small child. Consultation desired. 
Address—Box 41, The American Forestry 

1713 K St., N. W., 








Assoc., Wash., D. C. 














Classified Ads 


Advertisements from reputable individuals and con- 
cerns will be inserted under this head at the rate 

10c a word per insertion, cash with order. Dis- 
play rates on application. No advertisement will 
be inserted for less than $1.00. Abbreviations, 
initials and letters will be counted as words. 





. Address all orders to a Geese’ Advertis- 
ing Department, a on STS Magazine, 
1713 K Street, N. W., Ba mn ming D. C. 




















Position Wanted 


COLLEGE GRADUATE —21, desires forestry posi- 
tion preparatory to study toward master’s de- 
gree. Surveying, office, Geological experience. 
References. Lyle Dockery, Berea College Station, 
Kentucky. 











Fishing Tackle 


FISHERMEN. Free new 1936 catalog showing 
many new and improved items for fly and leader 
makers; all that is new in tackle. Paul H. Young, 
8065-13 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Dendroheliconometer 


The Dendroheliconometer made by a Chi- 
cago firm manufacturing scientific instru- 
ments, is designed for the study and com- 
parison of growth ring structures of trees. 
The study of tree rings is of particular value 
for the long time weather forecast and for 
determining the age of wood specimens. Other 
applications include the measurement of 
strata structure of petrographic specimens 
and other objects requiring numerous small 
measurements over a long range. 

Observation is comfortably made through 
the inclined eyepiece to show the objects 
in their natural normal aspect and motion. 
The microscope has interchangeable objec- 
tives and eyepieces and a variable tube length 
to provide any magnification from 5 to 40 
dia. 

By plotting the width of growth rings of a 
specimen of unknown age and comparing 
with the master pattern chart, the age of the 
specimen can easily be determined. The 
master pattern chart is made by taking the 
average of hundreds of specimens, and over- 
lapping specimens, the pattern has been ex- 
tended back to one year B. C. 





Packsack 


A Seattle manufacturer of outdoor equip- 
ment has just introduced a new type of 
Packsack with built-in rattan frame which 
is creating considerable comment among out- 
door enthusiasts. 


The packsack is a triangular shaped type 
used extensively throughout Europe. The 
frame, however, is unique in that it is strong, 
flexible and weighs but three-fourths of a 
pound. This type of packsack is becoming 
increasingly popular because it distributes 
the load on the back in such a manner that 
it allows the wearer to walk upright without 
feeling the weight. The item is designed for 
hikers on overnight trips who want to carry 
from 35 to 45 pounds. 


Chemicals for Protecting Pines 
Against Rust 

Chemical killers now supplement hand de- 
struction of currant and gooseberry bushes 
in the Government’s fight on white pine blis- 
ter rust in the western uplands where the 
bushes are so large that the hand method 
is impractical. The Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, United States Depart- 
meat of Agriculture, recently perfected an 
easy, effective, and comparatively cheap 
method for using Diesel oil, ammonium thio- 
cyanate, or sodium fluoride to destroy wild 
currant and gooseberry bushes, which harbor 
lister rust spores, in valuable wooded areas. 
Eradication crews still get rid of most of the 
dangerous shrubs and plants by up-rooting 
and grubbing. They resort to the new method 














only when they find it too difficult to uproot 
the plants. 





Imported Tree Tools 


From Sheffield, England, comes an an- 
nouncement of two interesting tools. One, 
the Dawyck Tree Pruning Knife, and the 
other the Dawyck Tree Pruning Saw. 

The length of the knife when closed is 5 
inches. The pruning blade, which is a full 
hooked pruner and can be used for all types 
of heavy pruning, has a four-inch cutting 
edge. The saw is 3% inches long on the 
cut and is a light pruning saw embodying 
all the latest principles in tooth setting and 
specially made for sawing green wood. 

The handle of the knife is of natural stag- 
horn and gives a good grip when in use; 
it is shaped in such a way that it can be held 
comfortably in the hand when using either 
of the implements contained in it. 

The length of the blade of the tree prun- 
ing saw is twenty inches, the saw coming to 
a fine point at the toe to facilitate its use 
at the fork of two branches or wherever 
there is not much clearance. 

Two blades of different toothing are pro- 
vided with each saw, one with more hook 
than the other, to meet the preference of 
different users. The cost of separate blades 
is so small that sharpening need hardly be 
considered; moreover, the steel of the blades 
is of so fine a temper that they will retain 
their sharpness after long use. 





Aerial Mapping 

A mapping job that paid for itself twice 
over within the space of one year, is an in- 
dication of the value of aerial photographic 
mapping in Region 1 of the National Forests. 

The job referred to, done for the St. Joe 
National Forest in Idaho, is fairly indicative 
of the real worth of aerial maps. 

When Region 1 turned to aerial mapping, 
it was to provide an economical means of 
securing satisfactory maps for large areas 
for which there were wholly inadequate maps 
or none. The average cost of aerial photo- 
graphic planimetric or drainage mapping is 
about one cent an acre, while the average 
where older methods were used is 1% cents 
an acre. In addition, aerial maps are in- 
finitely better, showing topographic features 
exactly and providing pictures which permit 
detailed stereoscopic study of an area. 

The photographs, with section lines pro- 
jected upon them, have been and will con- 
tinue to be vitally important for administra- 
tive purposes and in fire prevention and sup- 
pression work. 

Aerial photographs cannot eliminate ll 
necessary engineering costs, for once a project 
is laid out, a certain amount of ground work 
must be done. What they do accomplish, 
however, is to eliminate a great deal of pre- 
liminary survey and reconnaissance and thus 
result in substantial savings in funds. 








Further information concerning any of the above products will be supplied in your 
self-addressed stamped envelope mailed to American Forests, 1713 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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LURE THE BEAUTIFUL” x 
SONGBIRDSIO 5 
YOUR GARDEN 


No garden is com- 
plete without the happy 
little song birds that rid 
your fruit trees and shrubs of 
destructive cut worms, mites 
and moths. 









No. 1. Houses 28 families of 
Martins, the sweetest and most 
useful of garden birds — thou- 
sands of DODSON houses in 
bird sanctuaries prove they get 
the birds — carefully made — 
painted 2 coats — scientificall 
ventilated—height floor to pea 


2% inches. Shippin 

weight 80 Ibs.__ $1 8.00 
No. 2. Flicker or Woodpecker 
house — Redwood-Cypress and 
Copper Roof — 26 inches long. 
Shipping weight 20 lbs. $7 
SILT veciensccsnecninictccaieanbensitcaiits 

No. 3. Great Crested Fly 
Catcher house—may be placed 
on pole or hung for wrens or 
bluebirds. Size 15 x 11 x 8 in 


Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 
Price eantttataetintewatial $4.00 


No. 4. Dodson Famous Wren 
house for four families—28 im 
high. An a to any gar- 
den. Shipping weight 
30 Ibs. Price. $7.00 
No. 5. Bluebird, Wren or White Bellied Swal- 
low. Shipping weight 15 pounds. $4 
I cs esseccecincinenenichecnnecnsninssiensncerincetinnceiccaniacinamiibini . 
ALL PRICES F. 0. B. KANKAKEE 


No. 6. Invitation to nest for Cardinals, Cat Birds, 
Thrashers and numerous other birds that do not 
nest in houses. Size 16 x 17 inches high. Free 
with complete order of five houses. 


START A BIRD 
LODGE NOW! 


Six DODSON houses — the same 
that are in the finest Bird Sanctu- 
aries all over America. 


TOTAL VALUE $48.00 


ONLY $37.50 


Shipping Weight 170 Pounds 





























Send 10ce Dod- 
son's 32- page 
book on Garden 
Birds and How 
to Win Them. 


Ask for information on other bird 
houses costing $2.00 and up to $200. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 


15 HARRISON STREET 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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CAMPING COMFORT 


Famous line of Kapok and wool-filled Sleeping 


Bags. Light. Waterproofed. Adjustable to all 
temperatures. Canopy tops. Sheets or blanket 
lining. Ideal for any trip. Many styles from 


$7.85 to $45.00. Write for FREE illustrated de- 
scriptive folder. The American Pad & Textile 
Co., Dept. IK-4, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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Tree Flowers of 
Forest, Park, and Street 


A book you will wish to own. 
Reviewed in this issue. Price 
$7.50, postpaid in the United 
States. Order from the author. 

WALTER E ROGERS 


Box 385 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Specimen pages sent on request. 
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Birp Portraits IN Cotor, by Thomas Sadler 
Roberts. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 200 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $3.50. 


With only a brief description of each bird 
shown, giving the necessary facts—its size and 
distinguishing marks; its range and most in- 
teresting habits, the location and type of its 
nest and the color of its eggs, the distin- 
guished author presents a unique bird book. 
For its most striking features are the ninety- 
two large, full-page illustrations in brilliant 
color. The plates are reproductions in water 
color paintings by the leading bird artists of 
North America, and two hundred and ninety- 
five species with 561 major figures are in- 
cluded. An invaluable feature is the color 
range of plumages presented—both male and 
female, immature and seasonal. As a guide 
for boys and girls in school and camp, an aid 
to teachers and recreation leaders, or even as 
a picture book for the “littlest one,” Bird Por- 
traits in Color will prove an endless source of 
inspiration and delight—L. M. C. 





GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS IN WILD LIFE 
CONSERVATION, by Robert H. Connery. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York City. 
250 pages. Price $3.25. 

An interesting and revelatory discussion of 
the legal phases of Federal and State govern- 
mental control over wildlife. 

The author, who is an instructor in the 
Department of Government of Columbia Uni- 
versity, offers this book at a most opportune 
time, for the question of wildlife in the na- 
tional economy, as affected by existent or 
proposed land use policies, has never before 
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GAIN Remington makes rifle 
history—with the “SPORTMAS- 
TER!” Look at the modern, adjust- 
able peep rear and hooded front 
sights and you'll see why you can 
really bit things with a “SPORT- 
MASTER.” These sights, with inter- 
changeable discs, give eight different 


Superb sights, p/us a barrel of 
Remington accuracy, plus bolt-head 
that locks under the frame in per- 
fect alignment, plus a correctly 
shaped stock give you a rifle that’s 
just plain bad news for pests. 
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THE “SPORTMASTER’” 


—Remington’s newest .22 repeater 


The“SPORTMASTER’”’—No.341P— 
with peep sights as illustrated, take- 
down, weight about 6 pounds. Han- 
dies all types of .22’s, including HI- 
SPEED—safely! $14.70. No. 341A, 
with open sights, $13.95. Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


Remington, 
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been accorded the absorbed attention that it 
has today. And rightly, for there are few 
problems of more import than those which 
shall determine our future wildlife values, 
As their solution lies largely in the extent to 
which National and State governments will 
function in wildlife control, the data con- 
tained in Governmental Problems in Wild 
Life Conservation will be of inestimable serv- 
ice to those engaged in this responsible work. 
The book concentrates on governmental as- 
pects in the field, and is full of meat for the 
student of government as well as for the pro- 
fessional biologist or political economist. 


—L. M. C. 


Once 1N A Liretime, by Ned H. Dearborn, 
Dean of the Division of General Education, 
New York University. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., New York. 302 pages, 2 half-tones 
and a map. 1935. Price $.75. 

The latest in the rising flood of C.C.C. 
books. This is “A Guide to the C.C.C. Camp,” 
written for the C.C.C. boys themselves and in 
this it differs from others. It is tuned to 
C.C.C. use and in language the boys will 
understand. The book’s eleven parts are sub- 
divided into twenty-four chapters, with short, 
snappy paragraphs, heavy-typed paragraph 
headings—splendid for quick reference and 
easy reading of its contents. 

From the foreword, “You’re in the C.C.C. 
Now,” through the what, why and how of 
the C.C.C., chances to learn things interesting 
and useful, vocational interests, tools for 
learning and doing, studies of man and his 
world, spare-time activities and recreation, 
the Army and the C.C.C., U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Soil Conservation and the National Parks, 
safety, to the wind-up, “After Camp—What?” 
the little book is packed with things a C.C.C. 
boy is or should be interested in.—J. D. G. 








TREE FLowers oF Forest, PARK, AND STREET, 
by Professor Walter E. Rogers, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin. Published 
by the author. Price $7.50. 

Something entirely new in tree books has 
appeared! The modern camera in the hands 
of a scientist, supplemented by the work 
of an artist who has presented in an un- 
usual way some essential characteristics of 
our American trees, has made possible a 
charming book in which tree flowers are the 
central feature. 

The pictures and brief descriptions in 
“Tree Flowers of Forest, Park, and Street” 
will open a new field of interest for many 
who desire to know their trees. The en- 
larged photographs of tree flowers present a 
phase of tree study which has been largely 
ignored, and whose essential interest is en- 
hanced by their beauty. These are supple- 
mented by characteristic silhouettes of the 
trees in winter and drawings of some minor 
details of each tree. 

Although apparently a picture book, the 
blossoms and flowering features of each tree 
are described in brief simplicity and scientific 
accuracy. 

This book can rub covers with scientific 
reports and treatises, or with less serious 
collections, and everywhere will be respected. 


—G. H. C. 
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THE PROPOSED MT. OLYMPUS NATIONAL PARK 


(Continued from page 169) 


On the other hand, in a considerable part of 
the area west of the present National Monu- 
ment, the timber species are predominantly 
spruce, hemlock and white fir, and not the 
Douglas fir, the big tree of Washington forests. 

Water is one of the great resources of the 
state and watersheds must be protected, but 
the water must be available for use. It is 
needed for domestic and industrial uses in in- 
creasing volume for an increasing population. 
In addition, most of the lands west of the Cas- 
cade Range require irrigation. Contrary to 
common beliefs, the rainfall in parts of the 
Olympic Peninsula is not excessive and be- 
cause this rainfall does not come in a sufficient 
amount during the growing season the produc- 
tion of these lands can be increased on an av- 
erage of one hundred per cent by irrigation. 
The protection of watersheds and use of water 
does not interfere with the recreational uses 
but if the region is made a National Park, its 
watershed uses would be restricted. There is 
no provision in National Park legislation for 
consideration of the needs for storing waters 
for flood control, reclamation or domestic use. 

The mineral resources of this region are 
little known and difficult to determine. There 
are known to be large deposits of manganese 
ore. Under present metallurgical methods, re- 
covery of metal is too expensive. “Better meth- 
ods are the problem of the metallurgists,” as- 
serts the State Geologist, while some metal- 
lurgists claim the problem of economic recov- 
ery of metal has been solved. As managanese 
is needed and our present supply largely for- 
eign, would it not be wise to seek methods of 
metal recovery rather than to lock up the 
source of supply? 

The question of winter range for the elk 
remains unsolved by any plan of changed 
boundaries because the deep snows force the 
elk down the valleys to lands beyond the For- 
est boundary. In all the valleys of the Olym- 
pic area there are isolated farms owned by 
men who prefer to live far removed from their 
nearest neighbor. These farms provide little 
more than sustenance for the man and his 
family. Usually he is a hunter, trapper and 
guide. The elk are reluctant to go around 
these farms to lands in the lower valley. 
“Yarding” up in a restricted area, they soon 
eat all the food and many perish if the snows 
are deep. I believe that if these few farms 
were purchased and the lands made available 
for feeding grounds there would be little loss 
in the elk herds. The timbered ridges of the 
western slope which it is proposed be included 
in the park do not afford winter range and the 
elk cannot subsist on wood. They have tried 
it and are suffering from the slivers in their 
stomachs. 

; The State of Washington has not been neg- 
ligent in providing for recreation and the 
preservation of suitable areas and types of nat- 
ural beauty. In addition to city parks, the state 
has forty-eight state parks, containing 9,500 
acres, and federal recreation areas totaling 
526,000 acres. To this should be added the 
crest of the Cascade Range, a wilderness of 
mountain peaks 220 miles long and from twen- 
ty to seventy miles in width, now in the Na- 
tional Forests and dividing the state north and 
south. Any part of this area more nearly ap- 
proaches National Park status than does the 
area that it is proposed be added to the pres- 
ent monument. A lifetime is too short to visit 
all of these places. I know because I have 
tried. If there were a dearth of recreational 
opportunities in Washington State, then such 
a Park as is proposed might be justified. A 
bucket of water might easily have greater value 
in Death Valley than it would in the middle 


of Lake Superior. 

In considering the standards desirable for 
National Parks I feel that we can well turn 
back to the master minds that had to do with 
the establishment of this governmental activity. 
The establishment of a National Park Service 
was first officially proposed by Richard A. Bal- 
linger of Seattle, then Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Taft, and recommended 
to the Congress in the President’s special mes- 
sage on the work of the Interior Department, 
February 2, 1912. The act creating the Serv- 
ice was approved August 25, 1916. The service 
was established under Secretary Franklin K. 
Lane with the appointment of Stephen T. 
Mather as Director. From personal acquain- 
tance with both of these men, I am convinced 
that they had a clearer vision of the place this 
great work should occupy in the life of our 
Nation than had anyone else. 

Fortunately there is a written record from 
Secretary Lane relative to National Park stand- 
ards to guide us at the present time. Secretary 
Lane, under date of May 14, 1918, addressed 
to the Director a “Statement of National Park 
Policy.” On the need of maintaining the high 
standard of National Parks, Secretary Lane 
wrote: “The National Park system as now 
constituted should not be lowered in standard, 
dignity and prestige by the inclusion of areas 
which express in less than the highest terms 
the particular class or kind of exhibit which 
they represent.” His advice, contained in this 
same letter, “to confer with the Forest Serv- 
ice on questions involving National Park and 
National Forest policies,” is as sound today as 
when written in 1918, and had it been followed 
many later difficulties would have been avoided. 
Space does not permit further quotation from 
this “statement,” but it should be read care- 
fully by all who are interested in National 
Parks and National Forests. Unquestionably 
neither Secretary Lane nor Director Mather 
contemplated such lowering of Park stand- 
ards as is proposed in this bill. 

Since the proposed National Park is almost 
wholly contained within the National Forest 
and nearly all of the trails and roads necessary 
for the Park must originate in the Forest, ad- 
ministration and development problems would 
remain as complex as they are now. Unfor- 
tunately there is not the cooperation between 
these two bureaus that should prevail. One 
cannot help but regret that the wise council 
of Secretary Lane has not prevailed. 

Careful study should be given to determine 
to what extent our National Park system should 
be extended. Outstanding types of American 
scenery have already been reserved, particu- 
larly in the western states. Through long as 
sociation with the splendid group of men 
who established the National Park Service and 
who have constituted its working force through 
the years; through earnest discussions around 
campfires, out under the stars, or along the 
mountain trails, I have come to believe that 
they jealously guarded the prestige of the Na- 
tional Parks. The visitors were also looking 
for something far beyond the average in moun- 
tain and forest and canyon. Should we not 
hold to this high standard when considering 
additions to our National Parks? 

The Forest Service in 1927, long before the 
present controversy, adopted a plan for the 
management of this area. The plan was based 
upon a careful study under the direction of 
F. W. Cleator. It provided for the reserva- 
tion and protection of the scenic values better 
than any of the plans since advanced and in- 
cluded within its boundaries the beautiful 
mountain range seen from the east side of 
Puget Sound, no part of which is included 
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“A fast moving, stirring, romantic story.” 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


In Picture and in Story 


60th Anniversary Number of AMERICAN 
FORESTS 


in Book Form, Revised and Cloth Bound 
EDITED BY OVID BUTLER 


HIS volume presents a clear picture of 

America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conserva- 
tion movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. 


They Say 


“More than a picture of Con- 
servation. This volume has the 
foundation of a sweeping outline 
of history.”—Phila. Daily News. 


“It is the best job of its kind I 
have seen done anywhere. I am 
proud to have a copy and to keep 
it accessible . . .”—F. A. Silcox, 
Chief, U. S. Forest Service. 


“It is by all odds the most im- 
pressive historical document on 
American conservation that has 
yet appeared.” — Ward Shepard, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pictures Tell the Story 


Very little to read in this big book because 216 
pictures and brief paragraphs tell the story. Pic- 
tures are on every page: scenes of forests, wildlife, 
lumbering, conservation, etc. 


Send For 
A Copy 


This story has de- 
lighted thousands 
of men and wom- 
en. It belongs per- 
manently in every 
home library be- 
cause it is a story 
every American 
should know. Send 
for your copy. 
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within the proposed Park under the Wallgren 
Bill. This plan provided that the central 
mountain area would remain in a primitive 
condition with only the trails necessary to per- 
mit reasonable travel; that camp grounds 
would be developed at points where camping 
would be safe from fire hazard; and that there 
would be no timber cutting in the deep, nar- 
row valleys. 

The Forest Service has proceeded since 1927 
under this plan as rapidly as funds have per- 
mitted. Many miles of trails have been built 
and new camps developed. More than one 
hundred rustic shelters have been constructed 
for comfort of the traveler in remote regions. 
Most of these are in the high mountains where 
protection during storms is necessary. 

It has frequently been stated that this area, 
if reserved as a National Park, would provide 
larger returns to the Olympic Peninsula than 
it would in growing forests. It is difficult to 
find a basis for such a statement, for the Wall- 
gren Bill provides that the area is to remain 
undeveloped, which would result in few vis- 
itors. The Mount Rainier National Park, 
which is developed and is used by 250,000 
visitors annually, furnishes employment for 
less than 1,000 people. 

Great importance has been given to the al- 
leged “careful study” that preceded the crea- 
tion of the original Mount Olympus National 
Monument. I have personal knowledge that 
the Monument was established as a personal 


favor to Will E. Humphrey, representative in 
Congress from Washington, without investiga- 
tion and apparently without reference to gov- 
ernment maps, because rivers, mountains and 
other geographic features were entirely mis- 
placed on the map accompanying the proc- 
lamation. The revision in boundaries in 19]2 
was made on the basis of facts developed by 
several years of careful investigation. 
Washington State, through its Planning 
Council, is planning the uses of its lands and 
resources for the greatest possible benefit of 
all of its people. The Council has a special 
committee authorized to study the Olympic 
Peninsula situation. Because the Forest Serv- 
ice has proven that it has an understanding of 
the situation and has prepared plans for the 
economic use of the region and because these 
plans provide better protection for the recrea- 
tional area than those of the National Park 
Service, without impounding other natural re- 
sources, this Planning Council has voted in 
favor of the administration of the region by 
the Forest Service. All cities, towns and com- 
munities on the Olympic Peninsula except one 
oppose the extended National Park. They be- 
lieve that every purpose sought under the pro- 
posed National Park can be accomplished bet- 
ter under the Forest Service and still leave to 
the Olympic Peninsula an opportunity for eco- 
nomic existence. The plan proposed by the 
National Park Service seriously threatens this 
existence and locks up valuable natural re- 
sources without any compensating advantages. 


THE OREGON CHECKMATE 


(Continued from page 162) 


continue at the same rate after timber is sold. 
If the government keeps the land, the money 
is paid without any appropriation by Con- 
gress, which is almost unheard of. If the bill 
is approved, will you and your associates 
help at the next session to revise it in these 
directions?” 

Senator Stanfield wired back as follows: 
“The Oregon delegation have wired you that 
we will cooperate with you to amend the 
Oregon land bill to conform with your de- 
sires.” But at the next session of Congress 
no action was taken to amend the bill nor 
has any been taken since its passage ten 
years ago. In May, 1930, Senator McClintic, 
of Oklahoma, speaking from the floor of 
Congress in referring to this Stanfield Act, 
said: “I want to say that I was a member 
of the Public Lands Committee when we re- 
captured this property for the government. 
At that time no member of the committee 
ever dreamed that legislation would be 
passed through the House without members 
on the floor knowing what the same con- 
tained and but few members knew the land 
was being assessed or taxed for the benefit 
of the county where it is located. The. county 
of Douglas has taxed or assessed this land to 
the amount of $2,292,659.19 under this law. 
This is the only tract of public land subject 
to homestead entry, I dare say, that was ever 
taxed or assessed in the history of the United 
States for the benefit of individual counties. 
There has been established this prec- 
edent by Congress and I dare say that there 
were not twelve members on the floor that 
knew anything about it. 

“In addition each year there is a continu- 
ing appropriation that gives to the county 
such amounts without the knowledge of any 
member of Congress. In other words, it has 
been hid in such a way as to keep the item 


Mr. Cochran: “Did not Congress reserve 
the right to repeal this legislation?” 
Mr. McClintic: “This is the fifth time I 


have brought this matter to the attention of 
the Congress and nothing has been done... . 
I have been advised by a resident of this 
section that a sufficient amount of money has 
been obtained from the National Government 
to pay off practically all of the bonded in- 
debtedness in some counties and in addition 
to construct certain public buildings. ... . 
It is very peculiar that this legislation has 
been handled in such a way as not to require 
additional legislative action in the future.” 

The Stanfield Act provided that these pay- 
ments to the counties in lieu of taxes should 
be charged against the “Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Land Grant Fund”. It thereby set up 
a third claim upon this fund and one so 
continuous and accumulating as virtually to 
defeat the distribution of receipts as _pro- 
vided by the Chamberlain-Ferris Act by di- 
verting all receipts to the counties. That at 
least has been the result to date. 


At the close of the fiscal year 1933, the de- 
partment, under the provisions of the Stan- 
field Act, had approved payments to the 
counties in lieu of taxes of $7,135,283 for the 
period 1916-1926, and $3,866,646 for the pe- 
riod 1927-1933, or a total for the two pe- 
riods of $11,001,929. The payment for the 
1916-1926 period was made by direct appro- 
priation from the United States Treasury. 
The payment for the 1927-1933 period was 
made from receipts from sales of O and C 
land and timber. The difference in method 
of payment was due to a comptroller’s de- 
cision to the effect that the Stanfield Act 
authorized direct appropriations for the pe- 
riod of 1916-1926 but after that period pay- 
ments to the counties must be made from 
the O and C fund as receipts permit. As 
a matter of fact, the fund was exhausted 
before 1933, so that it has taken 1934 and 
1935 receipts to pay 1933 claims and even so 
they are only sixty per cent paid today. 

Summarizing the O and C account as of 
June 30, 1933, the government has paid the 
railroad company in settlement of its equities 
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$4,102,215, the counties in lieu of taxes for 
1913, 1914 and 1915, $1,571,044, and for the 
period 1916-1933, $11,001,929, or a total of 
$16,675,188. Receipts from sale of lands, 
timber and other sources for the same pe- 
riod amounted to $7,794,686, so that the ac- 
count is in the red to the extent of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000 and not one cent has been 
returned to the Treasury to reimburse it as 
provided by the acts for the $8,706,327 paid 
the counties in lieu of taxes or for the 
$4,102,215 paid the railroad. Nor do any 
reimbursements appear likely in the future 
for the reason that yearly receipts since 
1933 have averaged only $300,000, while the 
claims of the counties continue at about 
$500,000 a year. The Court and the Cham- 
berlain-Ferris Act placed the value of these 
lands at $2.50 an acre. Today they stand the 
people of the United States a cost of $8 an 
acre, not counting interest on money advanced 
the counties in lieu of taxes for the period 
1913-1926 and not mentioning the sums the 
government is now spending to buy out 
stranded settlers. Unless the Stanfield Act 
is repealed, as it should have been long 
ago, the government will continue to go 
deeper and deeper in the red and will have 
nothing to show for it except more devas- 
tated Jand. 


Much might be written about this tax 
situation. Counties are continuing to carry 
on the tax rolls O and C lands assessed on 
the basis of green timber values, although 
the timber has long since been destroyed by 
fire. In the fall of 1935 the writer visited 
an O and C area that had been burned more 
than twenty years ago and as late as 1932 
was carried on the tax rolls valued at $15 an 
acre. The land is not worth $1 an acre as 
the only timber on it is some thin brush 
above which protrude dead and blackened 
snags of a once magnificent forest. 

From every standpoint, the O and C pot 
calls for scouring. The government’s pres- 
ent policy, muscle-bound by vicious legis- 
lation and political lockjaw, is fast con- 
verting a great natural resource into a 
needless liability. The O and C lands are 
the property of the people of the United 
States. It is for them to demand of Con- 
gress a complete and impartial inquiry fol- 
lowed by the drafting of an intelligent leg- 
islative and administrative plan of man- 
agement that will be fair to the counties and 
will assure the permanent preservation of 
land and timber values throughout the re- 
gion. It is in the interest of Oregon no less 
than that of the nation that this be done 
without delay. Properly managed these for- 
est lands may be made a bulwark of last- 
ing prosperity for Oregon communities and 


a back-log of national timber supply. They 
are the state’s greatest natural resource. 
Upon them much of its present and future 
welfare depends. But under the government’s 
present policy of killing the goose by ruth- 
less plucking, the resource is being liqui- 
dated at a loss and permanent land man- 
agement now and for the future is at a 
standstill. 

What plan of administration will be 
best from both public and private view- 
points can probably be arrived at only by 
an impartial study looking to the conserva- 
tion and utilization of the lands for the 
purposes to which they are adapted. This 
will call for an intelligent land classification 
that takes into consideration the real charac- 
ter of the soil and its highest use in relation 
to the social and economic welfare of the 
region. Certainly the limited areas that may 
warrant homesteading should be conscien- 
tiously classified and settlement confined to 
them. The excuse of ignorance may validly 
apply to some sections of the Chamberlain- 
Ferris Act, for it was passed at a time when 
information regarding the lands and forests 
of western Oregon was woefully meager. But 
that excuse is not valid today because there 
is abundant information available through pri- 
vate, county, state and federal sources. 
Notable among these is the Timber Survey 
of Western Oregon, recently completed by the 
United States Forest Service. This survey 
for the first time supplies a reliable estimate 
of the amount of standing timber remaining 
on O and C lands—45,000,000,000 feet—and 
the character and condition of the forest. It 
supplies information on how to manage dif- 
ferent types of Oregon’s forest land. 

And for the first time, it gives a clear 
picture of the magnitude and worth of the 
forest resources of western Oregon, of which 
the O and C lands are an intermixed part. 
It shows a far-flung coniferous forest of 300,- 
000,000,000 feet, of which seventy-seven per 
cent is Douglas fir, one of the valuable com- 
mercial species of the country. Here in the 
two corners of one state is more standing 
timber than is to be found in all the states 
north of the Mason and Dixon line from the 
Atlantic Seaboard to the Prairies. Of the 
total, forty-six per cent is in private owner- 
ship, thirty-seven per cent in the National 
Forests, fifteen per cent in O and C sections 
and two per cent in Indian Reservations. 
Valued at a dollar and a half a thousand 
feet, its worth approaches $500,000,000. 

This is the forest which O and C lands, 
by virtue of their checkerboard location, 
control for better or worse, depending upon 
the demand of the American people that 
political exploitation stop and that intelli- 
gent management take its place. 


THE ROOSEVELT ELK 


(Continued from page 164) 


shrubs grow in the Olympic forests, and 
the elk have a wide range in taste, but the 
chief diet comprises a limited number of 
species. The principal ones are salmon berry, 
vine maple, huckleberry, and to some extent 
salal. These species are abundant and with- 
in reach. Alder is abundant, but not so 
palatable and the elk browse on it only oc- 
casionally. There are others which are eaten 
at every opportunity. The large maple, Acer 
macrophyllum, is very toothsome but the elk 
must be content with fallen leaves or limbs, 
since most of the tree is out of reach. The 
same applies to cedar. Douglas fir and hem- 
lock are both eaten, and various other spe- 
ciés are utilized, but for every day use, the 


staff of life, during the season of heavy 
snow the first three mentioned must be relied 
upon—salmon berry, vine maple, and huckle- 
berry, with the help of salal on some ranges. 

In the mountain areas snowfall is very 
heavy, deeply covering low vegetation. Even 
some of the huckleberry on the slopes is cov- 
ered. The elk must subsist entirely on 
browse, and only on that which is not snow 
covered. The result is that the elk come 
down into the river bottoms, to the vine- 
maple and salmon-berry thickets and to what 
huckleberry is still exposed. A few elk 
remain on the high ridges and winter there, 
just as they do in the Rocky Mountain 
ranges. The result of these conditions is 
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that the winter range is limited, being con- 
fined to the narrow valley bottoms and the 
favorable spots on the high ridges. Thus, the 
elk population is limited by its winter 
range. 

The Olympic elk herd is widely distributed, 
a group being resident on each of the water- 
sheds radiating from the central mountain 
mass, dominated by Mt. Olympus. There is, 
of course, a certain amount of intercom- 
munication among the different drainages, but 
in the main each has its distinct elk herd. 
In some areas there is an overpopulation, 
such as on the Hoh River. The salmon 
berry has almost disappeared on the upper 
part from overuse. Huckleberry has in some 
cases been browsed to club shape and the 
vine maple in reach has been eaten down to 
coarse twigs. This heavy browsing is less 
dangerous to the plant life than to the elk 
themselves. In an area of heavy rainfall 
plant life would eventually recover, but dis- 
ease has appeared among the elk, the same 
ailment that afflicts the elk in other ranges 
where coarse, sharp feed is eaten. Each se- 
vere winter some of the elk die, from 
Necrotic stomatitis in part, at least. 

But not all the ranges are overpopulated. 
Some of the watersheds carry few elk and 
much of the lowlands bordering the ocean 
are barren of elk. A few herds wander 
about in the tangled lowland forest in the 
logged-off land, but not many. Here, at the 
low elevations, where snow conditions are 
much more favorable and feed is abundant, 
one finds the smallest number of elk. 

There has been much talk, pro and con, 
concerning the hunting of the Roosevelt elk. 
A careful study of the situation indicates 
clearly that hunting should be localized, 
confined to the areas where surpluses occur. 
It would be poor management to allow indis- 
criminate hunting, and the killing of elk 
in places where they are scarce and where 
they should be encouraged. This applies 
particularly to those vast logged-off areas 
and other portions of the lowlands, as well 
as some of the high watersheds. Here is a 
large potential hunting field for development, 
depending on combined efforts of state and 
federal agencies, with the cooperation of the 
public. 

Nor is this all that can be done, as the 
range of the Roosevelt elk will indicate. 
When white men first came on the scene 
this species of elk ranged from parts of 
British Columbia nearly all the way down 
the Pacific coast, through Washington, Ore- 
gon, and far down the coast of California. 
Lewis and Clark, the Astorians, and all 
those hardy explorers found the elk in the 
Pacific wilderness. Even today, many home- 
steaders and trappers can recall the elk 
herds in the forests along the coast. 

Far different is the picture today. Some 
hundreds are said to remain on Vancouver 
Island. In the State of Washington they are 
confined to the Olympic Peninsula, which 
contains the principal nucleus of the Roose- 
velt elk today, in fact, the only herd re- 
maining in safe numbers. Along the Oregon 
coast there are merely a few remnants here 
and there, so few that there is no assurance 
that they will not disappear. In California 
the species still persists along the northern 
coast, in the region of the giant redwoods. 
The numbers there are estimated variously 
from a few hundred to a thousand. 

That is the situation today. 

What are the opportunities? Are we to 
try to crowd an elk species into a single 
locality such as the Olympics and do away 
with it everywhere else? Or can we dis- 
tribute the species over a part, at least, of 
the original range; distribute its hunting to 
avoid concentration of hunters; and distrib- 
ute the enjoyment of this fine member of 


the deer family? Surely, in all that length 
of coastal forest there should be portions 
where we can build up these elk herds again. 
What finer achievement in conservation than 
to keep a sufficient herd of the fine, richly 
colored, rugged Roosevelt elk together with 
the giant redwoods of northern California. 
There, as elsewhere, we encounter some con- 
flict between these elk and certain small 
ranches located in the forested area. Ad- 
ministrators in many parts of the country are 
beginning to dread the “elk problem” arising 
from such conflicts. But the problems are 
not insurmountable and we should not fear 
to undertake the task of developing elk 
herds. But, we should do so with our eyes 
open. Ranges should be chosen that have 
some prospect of supporting elk; possible 
conflict with other legitimate interests should 
be foreseen and proper adjustments made. 
And, above all, we should have some assur- 
ance of cooperation from the public to main- 
tain the animals, so that they are not de- 
stroyed piecemeal by poaching. After all, 
poaching still remains a formidable factor 
in many localities. 

No one animal should be considered alone. 
Ecological relationships are often complex 
and we must view an animal as it dovetails 
into its faunal pattern. We cannot, for ex- 
ample, plan for the Roosevelt elk without 
giving due consideration to the coast black- 
tail, a member of the deer family that has 
adapted itself to life in the dense, humid 
coastal forest and is closely associated with 
the elk on its range. For all practical pur- 
poses, the forage is the same for both and 
both species must share the range. There are 
some indications that the deer may have the 
greater survival ability on a depleted range, 
but in any case we have both species to 
deal with. 


We have also to consider other species, 
the carnivores, for example. The black bear, 
cougar, and bobcat occupy the same area 
with the elk, deer, rabbits, mountain beaver, 
and others. Fur-bearing animals require at- 
tention. Bird life is significant. The whole 
furnishes an interesting assemblage of ani- 
mal life to test our ability as conservationists. 


There are some conflicts among species; 
competition for food between elk and deer 
and certain rodents; actual consumption of 
deer, elk, and rodents by the bear, cougar, 
and bobcats, among others. It is futile to 
resent the interplay of species in a given 
fauna. It is often advisable to control cer- 
tain factors in hunting fields, both the kill 
by predators and the kill by firearms. But 
the extermination of species of any kind is 
rightly frowned upon by the public. 


The bear and the cougar are game ani- 
mals which often require much more skill to 
obtain than deer or elk and are looked 
upon by many sportsmen as superior game 
animals. It sometimes becomes necessary 
to remove some of these carnivores officially 
in case hunters do not take a sufficient num- 
ber, and we have the organization to carry 
out such work. Studies now being made on 
various game ranges are furnishing data on 
which to base reasonable balanced manage- 
ment, designed to give sportsmen their game 
in fair numbers and in pleasing surround- 
ings, without impairing the fauna and flora 
for the interest and enjoyment of all the 
people. 

According to present prospects, the Olym- 
pic Peninsula will harbor the principal herd 
of Roosevelt elk and will be the final refuge 
for the species. It probably offers the most 
picturesque setting for the enjoyment of these 
elk, although the redwood forests of north- 
ern California would offer strong competition 
should we succeed in building up a perma- 
nent, sizeable herd there. 
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FREEDOM 


I cannot keep a song bird in a cage, 

To hop a bit—to lift a wing— 

But never once to soar; how can it sing? 
I want my birds should come to me 

As free as soft winds blowing from the sea 
That sweep across the hills and trees, 


The happy wild birds drifting with the 
hreeze. 


Perhaps because I, too, was bound an age 
With fetters as restraining as a cage 

I feel their cruel bondage more; 

Always I long to lift the door. 

They would but die? It might be so, 

But e’er they died—what bliss they’d know! 
I cannot keep a song bird in a cage. 


By Etta Squier Seley. 





Transplanting Dogwood 


The dogwood, with its masses of early 
spring flowers, its dark-red autumn foliage 
and its bright-red berries, is probably our 
most ornamental native tree. It may be used 
either in mass planting or as isolated speci- 
mens, and is especially suitable for highway 
beautification where electric wires make the 
use of a low growing tree necessary. Dog- 
wood has been selected by the General As- 
sembly as Virginia’s State Flower. 

While dogwood is often transplanted to 
home grounds, many have experienced diffi- 
culty in moving the trees successfully, espe- 
cially where they have attempted to bring 
large trees from woods or field. The best 
method for handling such specimens is to 
make preparations a year in advance by dig- 
ging a trench all round the tree at a distance 
of two feet or more. The purpose of this is 
to cut the long spreading roots and encourage 
the formation of short branching ones. After 
the roots have been cut, the soil should be 
replaced until time for transplanting. The 
tree is then moved with the mass of earth 
and roots intact. When handled in this man- 
ner, little top pruning is necessary and growth 
is scarcely checked. 

Most people, however, desire a simpler and 
less expensive method. For this, smaller trees 
are necessary; the smaller the tree the easier 
it is to move. If moved with a ball of soil in 
place about the roots, success is assured. In 
most cases, however, this is impractical and to 
Insure success the following precautions 
should be observed: 


(1) Dig the trees carefully so as to avoid 
damage to the roots. If any are broken, trim 
off the damaged ends with a sharp knife. 


(2) Keep the roots covered with a wet cloth 
or moist earth all the time they are out of 
the ground, to prevent drying. 

(3) Plant the tree at the same depth it 
stood in its original location. If it needs sup- 
Port, tie it to a stake driven in the ground. 


(4) Spread the roots in as near their natural 
Position as possible and pack fresh top soil 
tightly about them. Do not use fertilizers next 
to the roots. 

(5)Mulch transplanted trees with coarse 
manure, straw, lawn clippings or any suitable 
material, and water occasionally but thor- 
oughly during dry weather. ; 

Although slight color variations are often 
found in the woods, the deep pink varieties 
are available only in nurseries, where they are 
Propagated by budding. It is reported that 

€ pink forms thrive best in an acid soil and 
gradually lose their color if grown in a soil 
which is rich in lime 
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ASAHEL CuRTIS 
(T h e Proposed 
Mount Olympus 
National Park) of 
Seattle, Washing- 
ton, is chairman 
of the Mount 
Rainier National 
P ark Advisory 
Board, which has 
cooperated with 
the National Park 
Service in plan- 
ning the develop- 
ment of Mount 
Rainier National 
Park. He is also 
chairman of the 
Highway Commit- 
tee of the State 
Planning Council 
and for seven 
years was chair- 
man of the State Development Committee 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. The 
work of this Development Committee re- 
quired close study of National and State 
Parks, highways, forestry, and __ fisheries, 
use and control of waters for irrigation, 
navigation, flood control and power, and all 
farm problems. For many years Mr. Cur- 
tis has been well known for his work 
in photography. He first visited the Olym- 
pics in 1893 and has since visited the 
greater part of the range. 


Asahel Curtis 


Oraus J. Mure (The Roosevelt Elk), 
biologist for the United States Biological 
Survey, is located at Jackson, Wyoming, 
where he is making a life history study of 
the Jackson Hole elk herd. Mr. Murie has 
been connected with the Biological Survey 
since 1920, engaged in studies of game 
animals and birds. His study of the caribou 
of Alaska required six years of dog team, 
dog packing, motor boat, log raft, canoe 
and foot travel adventure over the whole 
of that country. He began his career as a 
naturalist with the State Game and Fish 
Commission of Oregon and has written ex- 
tensively in this field. 


Wittram Harrison Peters (Jn the For- 
ests of the Olympics), formerly general 
manager of the Port of Grays Harbor, 


Washington, was born in Keywaden, Penn- 
sylvania. One of the old line park men, 
he was the first superintendent of Grand 
Canyon National Park, in 1919, and super- 
intendent of Mount Rainier National Park 
in 1920 and 1921. Following the visit of 
the late King Albert, of the Belgians, to 
Grand Canyon National Park, Mr. Peters 
was made chevalier to the order of the 
Crown. 


Ovin Butter (Oregon Checkmate) is the 
editor of AmerIcAN Forests Magazine and 
executive secretary of The American Forestry 
Association. 


G. H. Cotriwncwoopo (Forestry in Con- 
gress) is forester for The American Forestry 
Association. 
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Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. There is also 
opportunity for graduate work 
in several branches of forestry 
leading to advanced degrees. 
The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 


liam L. Bray Hall and the 


Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 


acres that serve for demonstra- 
tion, research and instruction 
in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
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and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 
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For your convenience, here is a directory of the books, 
miscellaneous publications and various articles for sale 


by The American Forestry Association. The well informed 
conservationist turns to this page every month. 


8 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 
AA OF TREES. 
Prize winning 
pictures of spe- 
cially beautiful 
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north, south, 
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photographed by 
well known ar- 
tist - photogra- 
phers and repro- 
duced on heavy, 
dull finish pa- 
per. Each print, 
size 9” by 12”. Ideal for framing. Set of 
8 sent in library portfolio. Price $1.00. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid 
Butler. Thrilling adventure 
stories of forest fires, excit- 
ing man hunts, timber dis- 
putes, perilous encounters 
with wild animals, and other 
experiences colorfully told 
by men of the National For- 
ests. 270 pages. Price $1.50. 





FOREST FIRE AND 
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ed and Edited by John D. 
Guthrie. For those who love 
the out-of-doors, this collec- 
tion of verse and songs 
brings the feeling of melody 
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mor of life in the open. More than 300 well 
known ballads and many new poems—a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 321 pages. 
Price $1.50. 








CONSERVATION. A readers’ digest of 
important articles on conservation, selected 
from current magazines, books and news- 
papers. Briefly 
condensed and 
published every 
other month by 
the A. F. A. 
Saves buying a 
great many 
periodicals every 
month, and saves 
the time re- 
quired to read 
them. Keeps you 
abreast of the latest plans, ideas and de- 
velopments throughout the entire field of 
conservation. Subscription, per year, 50c. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.C.C., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of personal experiences 
by members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps _pictur- 
ing American youths’ tri- 
umphant response to the 
chance to rebuild themselves. 
189 pages. Price $1.50. 
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Z| CITY, by Erle Kauffman. 
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First President’s life with 
trees—records that he wrote 
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love for them. Tells also of 
the famous trees associated with him, par- 
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pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 
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0A: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 


1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE-—sent to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
A outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
oR tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 

> family. Used in schools throughout the country. 
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2. ee aga ON BOOKS—10% or more discount is allowed you on books 


of practically every publisher and every subject when purchased through 
the Association. Books are recommended for your specific requirements. 
The savings from this service alone repays the cost of membership. 





3. FREE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 


to advise you in matters relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 
grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 
age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 
through the office of the Association’s Forester. 
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4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 


e\7 SERVICE—free—to help you find the information you need re- 
ae im" lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
3 helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, ‘Forestry 
in Congress” reported monthly in American Forests Magazine. 





5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 


to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches; maps and road service. Aid in 
finding real values in sporting goods and travel equipment. This service 
is invaluable in aiding you to find reliable information. 





6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 
also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 





7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 
RN —Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 
ry 


areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the National Forests” on an 
actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 
equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. You will long 
2 FZ remember and benefit by the healthful enjoyment of these trips. 
bie 





‘THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


1713 K STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MEMBERSHIP 


Helps to Bring These 
BENEFITS 


The work of The American For- 
estry Association is educational. The 
entire income from membership 
dues is spent to help the nation 
achieve lasting benefits, such as: 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 
tion of streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and 
other forms of wildlife under sound 
game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
our national resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
of the social development of the 
nation. 
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Why 


Users prefer It 


Powerful Diesel of gasoline motor. 


6 forward and 2 reverse speeds. 


Floating drive—solid steel housing 
relieves the drive shaft of all weight 
and operating stresses- 


Dual (8 tire) drive- 
drive wheels provi 
le with leaning wheels 


Wide front a* 
e slip—permits work- 
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